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Lifeline of the New World— 
The Pan American Highway 


The shift in the balance of power oc- 
casioned by the war in Europe and Asia 
and its spread to the New World is alter- 
ing the basic economic and military pat- 
terns of the Western Hemisphere. In 
this titanic international clash, the un- 
finished Pan American Highway will soon 
assume a major role in the defense of the 
Americas. 

Stretching 16,000 miles from the arctic 
frost of Alaska, the highway winds its 
way across the lofty 16,000-foot heights 
of the Andes cordillera on the Pacific 
slope of South America down to the 
dusty Argentina pampas and through the 
steaming jungles of Brazil. The great 
international artery traverses 19 coun- 
tries in North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica, and will ultimately include Cuba and 
the insular American Republics in a 
transmarine highway extension of the 
Pan American Highway system. 

At the recent Fourth Pan American 
Highway Congress held in Mexico City, 
a resolution was unanimously passed urg- 
ing the dedication of the Pan American 
Highway on October 12, 1942, to com- 
memorate the 450th anniversary of 
Columbus’ discovery of America. 

Projected dedication ceremonies would 
not imply completion at that date nor 
early inauguration of through traffic over 
the vast trunk route linking all the Amer- 
icas. They will reflect, however, the uni- 
fied determination of all countries to 
drive through to realization this greatest 
international highway with least possible 
delay. The roadway is about 87 percent 
complete in Central and South America 
for use during the “dry-weather” sea- 
son. Several large sections are in con- 
stant service in Mexico, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Peru, and Argentina. The other 
Republics, in cooperation with the United 
States, now are preparing facilities as- 
suring safe, convenient, economical travel 
passing from one country to another. 

The highway, in view of the declara- 
tions of war by the United States and 
nine other American Republics against 
Japan and the European Axis powers, 
will have an earlier defense utility to 
the countries along its route. The Trans- 
Isthmian Highway, paralleling the Pan- 
ama Canal, will soon connect with the 
Pan American Highway system and may 
be expected to play an important part 
in the Canal’s defense. 


Military Importance 


As the medium for moving large armies 
and vital military equipment to endan- 
gered areas in the Western Hemisphere, 
the highway’s value for defense is of 
supreme importance to all the American 


Republics. Its value doubles upon reali- 
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hemisphere military and economic se- 
curity would be seriously handicapped. 
Substantial amounts of these strategic 
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Through virgin forests . . 


the Far East. With great military and 
naval battles generating in the Pacific 
area, transoceanic sources of supply are 
less dependable. 

South and Central American supplies 
are of incalculable present and potential 
value to the United States. The Army 
and Navy Munitions Board lists 14 stra- 
tegic materials “for which strict conser- 
vation and distribution control measures 
will be necessary.” ‘These materials are 
antimony, chromium, coconut-shell char, 
ferrograde manganese, manila fiber, mer- 
cury, mica, nickel, quartz crystal, quinine, 
rubber, silk, tin, and tungsten. All of 
these strategic military materials are 
part of the great natural resources of 
the American Republics. 

The United States is also dependent on 
South and Central American products 
to fortify its peacetime economy. The 
other American Republics have a virtual 
monopoly on United States imports of 
bauxite, bananas, Brazil nuts, carnauba 
wax, castor beans, coffee, chicle and 
many other products supplying key 
American industries with indispensable 
raw materials. By improvement in trans- 
portation and communication, these 
products will become increasingly avail- 
able for United States industry and for 
trade within South and Central America 
as well. The Pan American Highway will 
be an important factor in making this 
possible. Constant widening of the 
“critical list” of raw materials for con- 
sumers goods in the United States and 
further restrictions of priorities will in- 
evitably make South and Central Amer- 
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ica resources a more significant element 
in the war efforts as time goes on. 

The coincidence of the near comple- 
tion of the Pan American Highway and 
the outbreak of hostilities with Japan 
has not been overlooked by the 21 Amer- 
ican Republics and Canada. Measures 
to rush completion are under way. The 
Export-Import Bank of Washington has 
recently extended large loans to Central 
and South American countries for this 
purpose. Abortive Nazi and Fascist prop- 
aganda efforts to discourage completion 
of construction in Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua only serve to focus more attention 
on the tremendous importance of this 
project for inter-continental security. 
Every mile of road constructed and every 
dollar spent by United States tourists 
and commercial interests in Central and 
South America constitute a cumulative 
blow to the efforts of the aggressive Nazi- 
Fascist policy of creating and dominat- 
ing a military and economic hegemony 
over the Western Hemisphere. Every 
ton of goods purchased from Central and 
South American nations by the United 
States is a ton which the Axis will never 
get. 

The Pan American conception which 
created this great artery of friendship is 
an unexampled monument of unity and 
cooperation among nations. This fore- 
sight may be amply justified by the shape 
of things to come. Not only in time of 
war, but in time of peace, will this coop- 
erative achievement serve to secure the 
economic welfare and the security of 
democratic institutions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Construction Measures 


Measures to speed construction have 
been undertaken by the United States 
in cooperation with the governments of 
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Mexico, Costa Rica, El] Salvador, Guate. 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 


On November 19, 1941, Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, as Federal Loan 
Administrator, announced an agreement 
had been reached establishing credits by 
the Export-Import Bank up to $30,000,009 
to aid Mexico in constructing and devel. 
oping its national system of roads anq 
highways, including sections of the In. 
ter-American Highway from Mexico City 
to the border of Guatemala, and from 
Nogales on the California-Mexico border 
to the City of Guadalajara. Mr. Jones 
pointed out that the system of nationa] 
highways in Mexico is being developed 
not only as a medium of travel for the 
increasing number of citizens of the 
United States who visit Mexico on pleas- 
ure and business, but also as a vital link 
in hemisphere defense. 


More recently, Congress authorized the 
appropriation of $20,000,000 to enable the 
United States to assist other govern. 
ments of the Central American Repub- 
lics to construct sections of the Pan Amer. 
ican Highway passing through their 
territories. In Secretary of State Corde] 
Hull’s letter to President Roosevelt sug- 
gesting the need for immediate construc. 
tion, he pointed out the principal reasons 
why he considered it desirable for the 
United States to make a direct financia] 
contribution to the completion of the 
Central American section of the high- 
way. He stated his reasons as follows: 


Reasons for U. S. Interest 


1. Improved transportation within and be- 
tween the several countries and the United 
States.—This will increase commerce between 
the various countries—for example, by pro- 
viding a means of transportation of Costa 
Rican fruits, vegetables, and coffee to Pan- 
ama. Practically every year there is a short- 
age of some staple crop such as corn, rice, or 
beans in at least one of the countries of 
Central America. An inter-American high- 
way would provide a cheap and efficient 
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modern highways from Alaska to Buenos Aires 
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means of transporting products from other 
countries to the country in which a shortage 
existed. Imports from the United States of 
the staple crops just mentioned are neg- 
ligible, but improved transportation and the 
resulting increase in capacity of consump- 
tion would provide additional markets for 
American products. 


2. Development of new lands and new nat- 
ural resources, and increased consumption 
of American imports.—Improved transporta- 
tion in these countries will develop new 
areas and new resources and will provide 
petter connections with ports at which 
American steamship lines call. There should 
result a notable increase in tourist traffic 
to the United States and imports from the 
United States through these ports. 

3. Increased employment and maintenance 
of economic structures——Road construction 
and new enterprises made possible by im- 
proved transportation will provide employ- 
ment in the present period of economic dif- 
ficulty. Most of the Central American 
countries are dependent on bananas and 
coffee to meet their foreign-exchange re- 
quirements and, with the European market 
practically closed to them for the present, 
it is to the mutual interest of the United 
States and of the Central American countries 
to take all practicable measures to maintain 
the economic structures in Central America. 

4. Increased tourist traffic——It may be pre- 
dicted that tourist traffic would greatly in- 
crease from the United States, especially 
as far south as Mexico and Guatemala, and 
that similar traffic from these points to the 
United States would also show a notable 
growth. The value of tourist traffic is rec- 
ognized both from an economic standpoint 
and as an exchange of cultural influences. 

5. Increased market for American automo- 
biles, parts, garage equipment, etc.—The open- 
ing up of the highway extending through 
Mexico and Central America to the Canal Zone 
would result in a greatly increased market 
for American passenger automobiles and 
trucks. The machinery and equipment used 
in garages, filling stations, and the parts and 
accessories required, would also be important 
items of American exports. 

6. Defense value——While defense consider- 
ations have not motivated the suggestion for 
an outright contribution by this Government 
to the construction of a highway, the War 
and Navy Department believe that a through 
highway from the United States to the Pan- 
ama Canal would be of real value from the 
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standpoint of the defense of the Caribbean 
area. The importance of political stability 
in all the countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere at this time can hardly be exaggerated 
and this is in turn largely dependent upon 
the maintenance of economic stability. The 
project contemplated by this proposed legis- 
lation will contribute directly to the main- 
tenance of order, as improved communications 
will give the established governments in these 
countries materially more effective control 
over any attempted, subversive activities 
within their borders and the actual work of 
construction would substantially assist in 
safeguarding the economic situation in these 
countries. 


The Inter-American Highway section in 
question is approximately 1,550 miles in 
length. The proposed route reaches from the 
Panama Canal to the border between Guate- 
mala and Mexico and passes through the 
capital cities of every country except Hon- 
duras, where a road which would connect 
the capital city to Tegucigalpa with the Inter- 
American Highway is already in service. 


The highway through Central America 
would connect at the border between Guate- 
mala and Mexico with the Mexican section of 
the Inter-American Highway and provide 
direct communication by road from Laredo, 
Texas, to the Canal Zone. 


Expanding Trade With South 
America 


In 1938, when Germany’s panzer divi- 
sions began their onslaughts against the 
Polish armies, United States imports 
with Latin America, expenditures for 
travel, scenery, recreation, and services 
from Central and South America totaled 
$485,335,000. It is estimated that the 
total for 1941 of United States imports 
was about one billion dollars. It may be 
expected that the Pan American High- 
way will do much to supplement the ex- 
pansion of the United States merchant 
marine in handling the increased volume 
of trade between the Americas. 


Export-Import Bank loans, United 


States government appropriations and 
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. will link villages, towns, and cities of 
the Americas. 


earmarked funds by Central and South 
American nations will probably total 
$78,365,000 for current Pan American 
Highway construction. 


The breakdown of the above sum is as 
follows: 

A $30,000,000 loan to Mexico by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington for construction 
in southern Mexico and the western section 
of the Pan American Highway in Mexico from 
Nogales to Guadalajara. A $20,000,000 appro- 
priation recently authorized by Congress for 
completion of construction of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway in Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
This $20,000,000 appropriation is contingent 
on the matching of funds by the Central 
American nations concerned in the ratio of $1 
for every $2 the United States has set aside 
for construction. 

Prior to the Mexican loan and the Con- 
gressional appropriations other loans and 
United States government appropriations to 
Central and South American countries to- 
taled $18,365,000 for construction of the Pan 
American Highway. 


Other Benefits to the Americas 


In addition, to the benefits gained by 
Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade treaties 
with Latin America, expenditures for 
travel, scenery, recreation, and services 
rendered United States tourists have de- 
veloped a great flow of needed funds to 
our “Good Neighbors.” Potentially, a 
large share of the United States tourist 
expenditures may be. diverted to South 
and Central America. The American 

(Continued. on p. 34) 
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Trade Policies of Foreign Countries 


During 1941 


Part II—British Empire’ 


By Henry Cuatmers, Department of Commerce 


While British seapower permitted the 
members of the British Empire to con- 
tinue to carry on trade with practically 
all parts of the world other than the oc- 
cupied and secluded countries of Europe 
and the adjacent African coast—at least 
until the outbreak of the war with Japan 
in December—the trade policy of Great 
Britain shifted during 1941 toward cur- 
tailment of volume and selectivity of 
markets in the matter of exports, and a 
radically changed program of import 
procurement, involving much greater 
dependence upon the United States as 
the source of its requirements. 


Shift in Export Policy of Great 
Britain 


The change in official policy amounted 
to a virtual suspension of the drive for 
increased exports enjoined upon British 
producers early in 1940. Large produc- 
tion for export markets was then de- 
clared as second in importance only to 
the production for war purposes. Em- 
pire markets would thus be kept supplied 
without drawing upon nonsterling ex- 


1The increasing wartime restrictions on 
the commercial importation of many prod- 
ucts into various of the British Empire areas, 
here indicated,’ have resulted in a consid- 
erable shift in the composition of their trade 
with the United States, but not in a curtail- 
ment of the total volume. 

In fact, there has been a decided increase 
in the value of the shipments from the 
United States during the past 2 years to 
almost all of the principal British countries, 
and sizable increases in the importations 
into the United States from a number of 
the Empire areas, notably from Canada, Ma- 
laya and Australia. The declines in re- 
stricted commodities have been more than 
offset by the mounting flow of war equip- 
ment and supplies to the British areas, and 
by the increased importations of strategic 
and other raw materials from them. 

For the second war-year, September 1940- 
August 1941. United States exports to the 
principal British countries as a group were 
greater than during the preceding year by 
$848,000,000 (or 50 percent), and imports 
from them by $284,000,000 (or 29 percent). 
The shipment of Lend-Lease materials ac- 
counted for only a minor part of the increase 
in the exports during that period. 

For detailed figures on United States for- 
eign trade during the first 2 war years, see 
article in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
November 22, 1941. Publication of details 
of United States exports and imports was 
suspended after September 1941. 





Editor’s Note 


This is the second of a series of 
four articles, analyzing the past year’s 
developments and trends in the trade 
policies of the major groups of coun- 
tries. Part I, dealing with the Far 
East, appeared in last week’s issue. 
Similar articles on Latin America and 
on Continental Europe are to follow. 











change, and sales to other markets would 
build up the foreign exchange with which 
to pay for the increased volume of war 
materials that needed to be obtained from 
abroad. However, the recognition soon 
grew that the production of nonessential 
civilian commodities for shipment to the 
sterling areas was as undesirable as sup- 
plying them to the home population. 
Joined with the increasing pressure upon 
available shipping space, this had led 
even during 1940 to a selective policy in 
the official attitude of Great Britain to- 
ward exports. 

The approval by the United States Con- 
gress in March 1941 of the Lend-Lease 
Act, authorizing the President to supply 
necessary products to those countries 
whose defense he considered essential to 
our own, without requiring current com- 
pensation, brought about a fundamental 
change in the export as well as the im- 
port policy of Great Britain. The ability 
to call upon the huge resources and pro- 
ductive capacity of this country ‘on open 
account,” removed much of the motive 
for maintaining a high volume of ex- 
ports to the United States and other for- 
eign countries for the purpose of building 
up foreign exchange resources. In fact, 
it made possible the intensification of the 
British effort to devote all available 
materials, capacity, and manpower to 
production for war purposes, and was 
followed in September 1941 by an an- 
nounced intention to restrict the coun- 
try’s export trade “to the irreducible 
minimum necessary to supply or obtain 
materials essential to the war effort.” 

A collateral objective has been the de- 
sire to avoid any unfair competition with 
United States exporters, in supplying 
common markets with materials or prod- 
ucts of the types restricted from the 
United States on the grounds of short 


\ 


supply, or with products similar to those 
being supplied to Great Britain under 
Lend-Lease. Approval of British exports 
to Empire areas is now understood to be 
largely dependent upon the degree of es. 
sentiality of the goods to the receiving 
country, and in the case of the remaining 
neutral markets—particularly of Latin 
America—upon the amount of essential] 
foodstuffs or materials which those 
countries can furnish in return, and for 
which Great Britain can arrange 
shipping. 


Influence of Lend-Lease Pro- 
gram Upon Britain’s Import 
Policy 


It has been upon British import policy 
that the adoption of the Lend-Lease 
principle by the United States in 1941 has 
had the most marked influence, consti- 
tuting as it does the boldest and over- 
shadowing development in the field of in- 
ternational economic relations since the 
outbreak of the war. Within less than a 
year, an aggregate of about 13 billions 
has been authorized for expenditure by 
the President for the benefit of countries 
regarded eligible to such aid. 


Up to the end of November the total 
Lend-Lease aid rendered amounted to 
1,200 million dollars, of which about 600 
millions represented the value of products 
actually exported. With the largest part 
of Lend-Lease funds still in the alloca- 
tion and production stages, the Lend- 
Lease aid actually rendered had reached 
a monthly total of 283 millions by Novem- 
ber 1941, and was steadily rising. 


The major part of the Lend-Lease 
funds allocated during 1941 was for the 
account of Great Britain, and some 
measure of their relative magnitude is 
afforded by a comparison with the value 
of our normal exports. The Lend-Lease 
appropriations voted by the end of the 
year amounted to over three times the 
annual value of all merchandise exported 
from the United States to all countries 
during recent years, and to more than 
41% times the combined exports from the 
United States to the entire British Em- 
pire, the Soviet Union, China, and the 
Netherlands Indies during the second 
war year, which included the heavy ship- 
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ments made during that period against 
the cash purchases by the British and 
other foreign buying commissions. The 
yalue of combined imports into the 
United States from this group of coun- 
tries during that period was equivalent 
to only about 13 percent of the total 
Lend-Lease aid authorized during 1941. 

While the bulk of the defense aid is to 
consist of military equipment and sup- 
plies, close to 3.5 billion dollars have been 
designated in the appropriation acts for 
“agricultural, industrial, and other com- 
modities and articles.” The amount thus 
earmarked for non-military supplies 
alone under Lend-Lease is greater than 
the value of the total United States ex- 
ports to the areas cited during the second 
year of the war, which included large 
shipments of war materials. 

With the waiver of the requirement for 
current payment, and the legislative ear- 
marking of substantial funds for the pur- 
pose, Great Britain has during recent 
months been calling for sizable quanti- 
ties of certain foodstuffs, industrial ma- 
terials, and manufactured products of 
non-military character. The importa- 
tion of many of these products into Great 
Britain had until recently been severely 
curtailed or prohibited from the United 
States. 

The foodstuffs being procured for ship- 
ment to Great Britain under Lend-Lease, 
which constitute the greater part of the 
nonmilitary supplies, consist largely of 
high-protein products which have not 
normally been exported to that country 
or in anything like the quantities now 
called for. This has required the United 
States Department of Agriculture to set 
increased production goals for American 
farmers or processors of these products 
during the period ahead, goals which 
have in mind also provision for postwar 
foreign relief needs, and for a long-term 
program of improved nutrition for the 
American people. 

While the various parts of the British 
Empire and certain allied countries are 
also being drawn upon heavily for the 
provisioning of Great Britain, the ship- 
ping shortage and the need for convoyed 
sailings are understood to have in- 
fluenced the considerable concentration 
upon satisfying such British import re- 
quirements from United States and Can- 
ada, the short crossings allowing quick 
voyage turn-around of the ships avail- 
able. 


General Support of Britain’s 
Program by Dominions and 
Colonies 


The various countries of the British 
Empire tightened their local measures of 
trade control during 1941 in general sup- 
port of the program of Great Britain just 
sketched. Broadly viewed, the develop- 
ments in the measures and objectives of 
the trade policies of the different Empire 
afeas since the outbreak of the war in 
September 1939 have followed much the 
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same line of progression, although with 
appreciable variation as to intensity and 
timing. 


The early months of the war were © 


usually marked by the fairly general in-’ 
stallation of exchange control and of an 
import licensing system. Since conser- 
vation of foreign exchange was then the 
prime objective, the principal restriction 
took the form of curtailing the importa- 
tion of a gradually expanding range of 
products from nonsterling or non-Empire 
areas, particularly luxury articles and 
those replaceable at home or by pur- 
chases within the Empire. Under the in- 
tensified military activity and the in- 
creased sinking of merchant vessels dur- 
ing 1940, the scope of permitted imports 
even from other Empire countries began 
to be curtailed into a number of these 
areas, in order to conserve shipping space 
and to reduce the civilian call upon ma- 
terials better utilized for war production. 

During the past year further steps 
were taken in various British Dominions 
and colonies to curtail the local consump- 
tion of many articles now regarded as 
dispensable, so as to make available all 
possible funds and productive resources 
for purposes related to the war. Broad- 
ening and tightening of the restrictions 
upon the importation of foreign products 
were the principal methods used. Addi- 
tionally certain Empire areas sought to 
cut down their people’s purchases of par- 
ticular classes of goods, even if domesti- 
cally producible, by sales taxes of sizeable 
amounts, by limiting the quantities of 
metals or other materials available to 
their producers, and, in special cases, by 
prohibiting their production for civilian 
use, 


Diversity in Particular Trade- 
Control Measures of Empire 
Areas 


While moving in the same direction, in 
general support of the wartime program 
of the United Kingdom, the different 
parts of the British Empire showed con- 
siderable variation in the character of 
the particular foreign trade-control 
measures taken during 1941, especially in 
the Eastern areas. 

Thus Australia has been tightening its 
wartime restrictions on imports, with 
each successive quarter, by expanding the 
list of prohibited articles and by curtail- 
ing the quotas assigned to others. For 
over 2 years this system had been dis- 
tinctly limited to imports from nonster- 
ling areas, although there had been inti- 
mations that sterling resources might 
also have to be conserved. In December 
1941 the Australian import restriction 
regime was made applicable also to sev- 
eral hundred classes of goods from most 
Empire sources and, in the majority of 
cases, their importation was entirely pro- 
hibited. 

New Zealand, which had been restrict- 
ing imports from all sources for several 
years, announced well in advance that 
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its import licensing schedule for 1942 
would call for limiting allocations to 50 
percent in value of that granted for a 
given country during 1940 except in spe- 
cial cases. For a considerably increased 
number of items, it was indicated, license 
applications would be considered indi- 
vidually as to country of supply. 

With each of the several successive 
extensions of the British Indian import 
license control during 1941, ranges of ad- 
ditional products from non-Empire 
sources came under restriction. The 
administration of the control system has 
also been reported as gradually tighten- 
ing, although not uniformly at all ports. 
While conservation of dollar exchange 
for more essential uses still appears the 
dominant objective of the import licens- 
ing system of British India, for the first 
time during the past year its more dras- 
tic application was officially urged as an 
effective means of directly curtailing 
consumption. 

The Union of South Africa was excep- 
tional among the Empire areas in not or- 
dering a general system of license con- 
trol upon imports from  nonsterling 
sources until September 1941. 

For the declared purpose of better ap- 
portionment of foreign supplies of met- 
als, machinery, and other essential prod- 
ucts, now increasingly difficult to obtain 
from the United Kingdom or the United 
States, the principal sources, the author- 
ities in a number of the larger British 
areas are reported to be calling for the 
concentration of such foreign orders in 
the hands of government agencies. 
These agencies plan to place the com- 
bined orders through their official pur- 
chasing missions abroad, after clearing 
on their essential character with the au- 
thorities of Great Britain. 


Canadian-American Economic 
Coordination for Defense 


The movement between Canada and 
the United States of the specialized ma- 
terials and equipment which each is best 
able to supply, has been considerably 
facilitated during the past year, despite 
the tightening of the general export con- 
trol systems of both governments. Joint 
committees have been set up to work out 
the implementation of the Hyde Park 
statement of April 20, in which President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King jointly agreed upon a general pro- 
gram for the most prompt and effective 
utilization of the resources and produc- 
tive facilities of the two countries, for the 
purposes both of common defense and of 
coordinating assistance “to Great Brit- 
ain and the other democracies.” 

To this end the Canadian Government 
extended the principles of its drawback 
law so as to waive the payment of duties 
and taxes, or to provide for their refund, 
upon imports of munitions and supplies 
for the fulfillment of war contracts 
placed by the Canadian Ministry of Mu- 
nitions and Supply or on behalf of the 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Latin American Handicrafts 


Prepared in the Office of the Coord:- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs 


Demonstrating the growing interest in 
Latin-American arts and crafts, at least 
a dozen exhibits of the different phases 
of handicrafts have been seen in the New 
York area in the last 3 months. They 
have been almost equally divided between 
museums and department stores, but in 
both cases the stress has been on the 
importance of developing new industries 
in the other American Republics, the aes- 
thetic value of Latin-American decora- 
tions in the homes of the United States, 
and the substitution of these goods for 
imports formerly obtained from Axis and 
occupied countries. 

The exhibitions fall into two cate- 
gories: Modern objects made by contem- 
porary craftsmen which can be used by 
the average person; and rare pieces, usu- 
ally of the Colonial or Pre-Columbian 
periods, which serve as inspirations for 
design, both here and in Latin America. 
Some of the displays have covered the 
old and the new. Some of them have 
included hand work from the other 
American Republics, as well as machine 
copies, made by the natives in the same 
cities, as a bid for the mass-production 
market. Some of the exhibits have been 
devoted to a single field, such as ceramics 
or textiles. Some have been devoted to 
the products of a single country. Others 
have included an extraordinary variety, 
running from casseroles to tapestries. 


Commercial and art exhibits reflect the growing importance ) 
of handicrafts in hemisphere trade . 
and stylists work with museum experts and native craftsmen 

in Latin America to stimulate and expand new industries. J 


Types of Merchandise 


The list of articles imported for these 
exhibits is exhaustive. It includes native 
designs, which run from a stark, modern 
simplicity to a super Rococco, as well as 
adaptations of early patterns developed 
by the Incas and the Aztecs and varia- 
tions on the Spanish Colonial. It also, 
in large part, offers copies, made in Latin 
America, of goods formerly imported 
from Czechoslovakia and Italy, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Morocco. 
Outstanding among these replicas have 
been Bohemian glass and Majolica ware 
from Brazil, French pottery and Bel- 
gian glass from Mexico, and Florentine 
leather work from Argentina. 

This was partly the result of the great 
rush of American buyers and stylists, 
who took their European samples to 
Latin America to be copied, when the 
war prevented them from filling their 
orders in Europe. By now they have 
expanded their efforts and worked closely 
with native craftsmen and designers, so 
that the latest imports exhibited are 
characteristic of the countries of origin, 
adapted to fulfill the needs of the North 
American market. 
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European and Japanese Goods Once Occupied This Store Space 


. American importers 





The largest and by far the most incly- 
sive show was put on recently by a big 
New York department store. It offers 
exhibits from all 20 of the American Re- 
publics and surrounds the merchandise 
with educational, artistic, and entertain- 
ment features. Here you can find to- 
pazes, aquamarines and amethysts, in 
settings of exquisite and original work- 
manship, and silver from Brazil; Pery- 
vian silver as modern as anything that 
ever came out of Denmark, but Inca in 
design, rugs worked in striking colors 
from soft native wools; tinware from 
Mexico, and hand-blown glass in new 
soft colors. You will see embroideries 
from Guatemala and ceramics from Ar- 
gentina, hand-hammered copper from 
Chile, and furniture and tapestries and 
decorative screens and bracelets and 
crystal and a hundred other things from 
a dozen countries. 


Three Peruvian Shows 


Peru has had three separate exhibits 
in New York. The first was done by the 
head of the decorating department of a 
Fifth Avenue store. He brought back with 
him from the cities of the Andes and the 
Indian villages, Colonial tables and mod- 
ern paintings, hand-loomed rugs and 
Inca idols, grillwork, and silver. All of 
these he combined with the most modern 
American lighting, furniture and bed- 
ding to demonstrate how well the most 
beautiful and characteristic antiques of 
Peru could combine with the up-to-date 
improvements demanded by the comfort- 
loving New Yorker. 


The second Peruvian show was offi- 
cially sponsored by the Peruvian govern- 
ment, and was shown at another Fifth 
Avenue store. In order to balance its 
economy and develop new industries 
against the collapse of markets for its 
basic crops, the Peruvian government 
undertook to collect the native crafts 
from the mountain villages, to order them 
in sufficient quantities for export, and to 
assign some of its foremost artists to 
design silver and rugs, crystal and wooden 
objects d’art to be executed by the skill- 
ful village craftsmen. 

This exhibit was followed by one of 
Colonial and Pre-Columbian art and 
furniture from Peru at a third New York 
store. These included primarily paint- 
ings and furniture of the Cuzco school in 
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Possibly the Beginning of a New Style 


the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
and Inca silver and gold work. This re- 
sembled some of the museum shows, 
rather than the commercial ones, al- 
though many of the things were offered 
for sale. The primary effect of these 
shows, outside of arousing a real interest 
in and understanding of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, has been in the wave of 
new designs in fabrics, women’s clothes, 
costume jewelry and their color schemes, 
which directly reflect the influence of our 
neighbors below the Rio Grande. 


Competitive Designs 


The others among the recent handi- 
craft exhibits in New York were the 
direct result of competitions open to the 
United States and the other American 
Republics. The Latin American shows 
were in separate sections and awarded 
special prizes. Both of these displays 
combined museum sponsorship with de- 
partment store sales. The first contest 
was initiated by the Museum of Modern 
Art and was called “Organic Design.” 
It was for functional, modern furniture 
and decoration, and among the Latin 
American prize winners were represented 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Uruguay. 
The furniture they showed was stylized, 
simple and practical, made of native 
woods and upholstered in native mate- 
rials. One of the rules of the contest 
was that the entries must be able to be 
manufactured in the country of origin 
and the materials should be local. The 
prizes were, for the first time in the Mu- 
seum’s history, neither cash nor medals, 
but contracts for the manufacture and 
sale of the designs. By arrangement 
with a half-dozen department stores in 
New York and other cities, the winning 
designs were advertised and offered for 
sale simultaneously with their showing 
at the Museum. 

The second contest was for Contem- 
porary Ceramics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and 18 Latin American countries 
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exhibited. This show opened at the 
Syracuse Museum, was shown in New 
York at a Fifth Avenue store, and has 
gone on a tour of the country, including 
the Cincinnati Museum, the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington, and many others. 
It offered practical and decorative art 
in statuary and vases, bowls, plates, ash 
trays, and every other conceivable use of 
this medium, and demonstrated the qual- 
ity of the glaze and color and originality 
of conception in many of the Latin 
American entries. 


Museums Point Trends 


The influence of the museum shows, 
which offered varying aspects of the arts 
and crafts of Latin America, cannot be 
underestimated. They have not only 
stimulated modern workmen in the vari- 
ous countries to prove that these are not 
lost arts, but they have definitely pointed 
a trend toward Latin America in the 
width of our skirts and the color of our 
wallpaper, the cut of men’s sports jack- 
ets, the height of our tables, and the 
embroidery on their cloths. 


At the Brooklyn Museum costumes and 
silver predominated, but the exhibit was 
so extensive in its selection and content 
that it cannot be synopsized. The New- 
ark Museum featured the arts of the 
Andean countries—particularly Ecuador 
and Colombia—and built an educa- 
tional program and explanatory litera- 
ture around it. The Museum of Cooper 
Union featured fabrics and textiles in an 
extraordinary display of the varieties of 
color, texture, and design in different 
countries and different centuries. The 
Museum of Costume Art showed costumes 
both historical and modern, and the 
Museum of Natural History displayed 
jewelry from the Americas. 


Almost all of the museum shows and 
a great many of the ones from the de- 
partment stores will be seen, in the near 
future, in all the principal cities of the 
United States. And they will help, as 
they already have in New York, not only 
to establish good will toward our neigh- 
bors to the South, but an understanding 
through a similarity of taste and a hope 
of permanence in building a hemisphere 
trade which will be a practical demon- 
stration of our ‘Good Neighbor” Slogans. 





Turkey’s “Battle Dress” 
Contract 


In England, it was recently disclosed 
that deliveries had been completed on a 
“battle dress” contract signed with Tur- 
key several months ago for 5,000,000 serge 
blouses and 6,000,000 pairs of serge trous- 
ers. This is said to be the largest con- 
tract placed since the beginning of the 
war, and 250 contractors in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland worked on it. De- 
tails of the manner in which deliveries 
were made and the date when the work 
was completed were not disclosed. 
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War and the Businessman 


American businessmen must adjust 
themselves to the realities of the mo- 
ment, devoting all their thoughts and all 
their energies toward winning the war, 
declares Carroll L. Wilson, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Opportunities for all will present 
themselves in great abundance once the 
war is won, Mr. Wilson told the Hosiery 
Industry Conference meeting in New 
York City. 

“We may as well recognize that indus- 
tries and businesses will get hurt,” said 
Mr. Wilson. “So will individuals in the 
fighting forces. Many of both classes 
will be patched up, repaired, and started 
going again. Businesses will die. In- 
dividuals will be killed in the fighting 
forces and perhaps in the civilian ranks. 
The man whose business dies because of 
war necessities has a chance of building 
a new business. Dead fighting men or 
citizens have no such opportunity. Bus- 
iness, industry, labor, agriculture, or gov- 
ernment should not expect a safer exist- 
ence than the men at the front, except 
the safety which the fighting man gives 
to those who keep him supplied with 
weapons and supplies.” 

Mr. Wilson conceded that we must 
have post-war plans and that much 
preparation can be made for the prob- 
able shape of things to come in spite of 
present uncertainties as to conditions. 
He said we could look forward to a time 
when we will have a productive plant so 
huge that it could almost supply most of 
the free world. What the production 
plant will need, he said, is customers, 
“customers who must be created through 
planning of the business and industrial 
structure as a means of creating cus- 
tomers, instead of primarily as a means 
of creating products and profits.” 

Declaring that the American public 
would not stand for another major de- 
pression, Mr. Wilson said it would be up 
to business and industry to see that our 
factories were never again allowed to 
close, else the people would force their 
Government to reopen them. 

“The Department of Commerce is pre- 
paring its post-war plans on the assump- 
tion that you businessmen will lead the 
way,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“It is up to you businessmen to convert 
purchasing power into sales. You must 
plan now to introduce new and improved 
products. You must plan now to im- 
prove your merchandising efficiency and 
develop better methods of stimulating 
consumer demand so that our system vf 
free enterprise may be preserved. Plan- 
ning does not necessarily mean the lock- 
step. It must leave a wide area for in- 
dividual initiatiwe, for the ‘informed 
judgment,’ or the ‘experienced guess’ of 
management. 

“Industry should do its thinking and 
make its plans on the basis which Daniel 
Burnham laid down for the builders of 
a new Chicago—Make no small plans; 
they have no power to stir men’s souls.’ ” 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural machinery: Special Tazes 
on Imports and Purchases.—Special 
taxes have been imposed in Algeria on 
imports of agricultural machinery and 
binder twine, and on purchases of ma- 
chinery of iron or steel, for the benefit 
of the Organization Committee for Agri- 
cultural Machinery, by an order of Sep- 
tember 10, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on September 19.* 

Almonds and Salted Fish: Special Er- 
port Taxes Established.—Special export 
taxes have been established in Algeria 
on almonds, effective September 22, 1941, 
and on salted or dried fish, effective Sep- 
tember 20, 1941, for the benefit of the 
Compensation Office created on May 21, 
1941, to regulate prices and facilitate the 
provisioning of Algeria—by orders of 
September 16 and 18, respectively, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on September 19, 1941.* 

Seeds of Vetches, Lupines, and Henna, 
and Certain Roots, Herbs, and Leaves 
for Dyeing or Tanning: Exportation Sus- 
pended to Any Destination.* 

Essences of Rose-Geranium and Lav- 
ender: Export Standards and Tar Es- 
tablished.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking and Finance.—Government 
revenues during the first 11 months of 
1941 totaled 869,188,000 pesos, compared 
with 934,822,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1940. Customs revenues for the 
first 11 months of 1941 totaled 192,135,000 
pesos, compared with 255,169,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

The conversion of all 5 and 4% percent 
cedulas, representing the second and final 
part of the national internal debt conver- 
sion started in November, was success- 
fully concluded early in December. Fi- 
nal figures show that, out of a total of 
1,368,000,000 pesos in outstanding issues, 
requests for conversion amounted to 
1,247,000,000 pesos and redemption in 
cash to 20,676,000 pesos, representing in 
all about 93 percent of the total. The 


remaining 100,000,000 pesos, holders of 
which made no application, were auto- 
matically converted into the new 4 per- 
cent taxable issues at the expiration of 
the time limit for conversion. In con- 
nection with the foregoing cedula con- 
version, under executive authority, a new 
series of taxable 4’s was floated in the 
amount of 50,000,000 pesos. 

Money in circulation reached an all- 
time high during the month of December, 
partly because of heavy withdrawals from 
certain banks when the United States 
entered the war. Note circulation on De- 
cember 15 amounted to 1,318,400,000 
pesos, against 1,280,900,000 on November 
30, 1,180,400,000 on December 15, 1940, 
and 1,152,600,000 on the same date in 
1939. Theincrease in 1941 is mainly bal- 
anced by the rising amount of “gold and 
foreign exchange abroad,” including the 
pound sterling assets in London, whch 
rose from 257,200,000 pesos on December 
15, 1940, to 464,100,000 on December 15, 
1941. 

Total gold reserves and gold and foreign 
exchange abroad amounted to 1,539,- 
000,000 pesos on December 30. The cov- 
erage for “notes in circulation” continued 
its recent decline and was 116.75 percent 
on December 15. 

There were two tenders of Treasury 
bills during December. The first, calling 
for 25,000,000 pesos, was only met to the 
extent of about 50 percent, all of which 
was accepted at rates ranging from 1 
percent for 45 days to 2.25 percent for 
360 days. The second tender was in the 
same amount, but again the response 
was disappointing and amounted to only 
19,375,000 pesos, of which 19,275,000 were 
accepted, rates generally showing a mod- 
erate tendency toward improvement. A 
general feeling persists in the Treasury- 
bill market that there is room for further 
improvement. 

The extension of war during December 
had no perceptible effect on the Buenos 
Aires stock market. The volume of 
transactions, though still large, showed 
a further decline, owing chiefly to the 
absence of several series of cedulas from 
trading during the conversion period. 
Security prices remained firm, especially 
in the industrial section. 

Investors appeared to be switching 
from creditos and cedulas to securities 
offering better yields, even though sac- 
rificing some safety in doing so. Provin- 
cial and municipal bonds, mostly selling 
above par, were bought for yield only, 
while industrials were obtained with the 
twofold view of yield and hedge against 
inflation. 

Activity was centered chiefly in the first 
half of the month when the market ten- 
dency was easy, but this was followed by 
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a revival with less selling pressure. The 
newly converted National 4’s, which haye 
been on the exchange since late Novem. 
ber, have mainly been on the downgrade. 

City of Cordoba Debt To Be Con. 
verted.—A scheme for the conversion of 
the public debt of the City of Cordoba 
has been announced. New bonds will be 
issued for the consolidation and unifica- 
tion of the debt, which amounts to 40,- 
665,000 pesos, with interest at 5 percent 
per annum and 1 percent annual cumu- 
lative amortization. 

The scheme will enable the municipal. 
ity to save 100,000 pesos per annum in 
debt service. 


Transport and Communication 


New Broadcasting Radio Stations— 
Concessions have been granted for the 
installation of four new short-wave 
broadcasting stations in Argentina—two 
in the interior and two, Radio Belgrane 
(30 kilowatts) and Radio Splendid (25 
kilowatts), in the city of Buenos Aires, 

Argentina Transport Coordination 
Law To Be Studied by a Commission— 
The Government of Argentina, by a re- 
cent decree, has appointed an honorary 
advisory committee to study the entire 
subject of the Transportation Coordina- 
tion Law and specify the reforms that 
should be introduced in such legislation, 

The advisory committee is to conduct 
the investigation and submit a report 
with'n a 90-day pericd. 

Aviation Notes.—The Ministry of In- 
terior announced on December 9, 1941, 
that it had approved an agreement be- 
tween the Sociedad Argentina de Nave- 
gacion Aerea (SANA) and the Com- 
pania Aeronautica Uruguaya S. A. 
(CAUSA), whereby each company is to 
offer a daily (except Sunday) round trip 
between Buenos Aires and Colonia 
(across the River Plate in Uruguay). 
The companies will cooperate mutually 
with respect to repair and maintenance 
work, sale of tickets, and matters of an 
administrative and operations nature. 

The Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs has announced that the Aero 
Club Posadas has been authorized to 
carry mail and express between Posadas 
and Puerto Aguirre, in the northeast 
part of Argentina. Intermediate stops 
will be made at Puerto Gisela; Puerto 
Rico, Monte Carlo, Eldorado, and Puerto 
Bemberg. There are to be three round 
trips weekly. A postal surcharge of 10 
centavos per 20 grams will be assessed, 
the proceeds to go to the concessionnaire. 
The concession is considered as of a pre- 
carious or nonpermanent character. 

Argentina’s Ninth Annual Civilian 
Aviation Conference, held under the 
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auspices of the Comite Argentino Per- 
manente de Aeronautica, took place at 
Parana on December 5 to 8. Sixty-five 
delegates attended, representing 41 offi- 
cial and unofficial entities interested in 
aviation. Reports were presented cover- 
ing a wide range of aeronautical subjects. 

The Sindicato Condor Ltda., recently 
announced that its name would be 
changed to Servicios Aereos Condor Ltda. 
The company announced on December 
14, 1941, that, as a result of orders re- 
ceived from headquarters in Brazil, the 
company has decided to cancel its regu- 
lar air services between Buenos Aires and 
Santiago, Chile, and between Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. Suspension of 
these services is attributed to difficulties 
in obtaining fuel supplies, due to the 
petroleum companies’ having refused 
continuation of supply, according to the 
press. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Exports of tin during November were 
higher than during October and also ex- 
ceeded the monthly average for the first 
9 months of 1941. Gains were also made 
in exports of antimony, zinc, and tung- 
sten, compared with October shipments, 
but exports of lead and copper declined. 
The increase of mining costs in Bolivia, 
as a result of increased prices of im- 
ported supplies and the strengthening of 
the boliviano, has given rise to hopes in 
some quarters for an increase in the 
prices paid for tin, tungsten, and other 
Bolivian minerals. 


A Bolivian decree of December 22, 1941, 
revised the standards of production for 
classification of miners, and lowered the 
monthly production figure required for 
those classified as “medium” producers. 
Miners in this category are permitted to 
export directly or to sell their ore pro- 
duction to private buyers, while “small” 
producers are required*to dispose of their 
product to the Banco Minero of Bolivia. 

Scarcity of gasoline in the “altiplano” 
region has resulted in rationing of sup- 
plies, and individual users are required 
to obtain ration cards for the purchase 
of gasoline at specified retail centers. 
The quantity allowed ranges from 38 
liters (about 10 gallons) per week for 
private individuals, with larger amounts 
for trucks and public conveyances. 

A new schedule of rates has been ap- 
proved, by agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the Bolivian Railway, 
providing in general for a 50 percent 
increase in passenger fares, a 35 percent 
increase in the freight rates on articles 
other than prime necessities, and a 15 
percent increase in the rates on prime 
necessities. 


Exchange and Finance 


Blocking of Axis Funds.—Supreme de- 
crees Nos. 10, 11, and 12 provide for the 
blocking of the funds of German, Italian, 
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and Japanese firms and individuals in- 
cluded in the “Proclaimed List.” 


.1942 Budget.—It is expected that a 
1942 budget will soon be given official 
life by executive action. Recent esti- 
mates appearing in the press place the 
total amount of the budget at 912,000,000 
bolivianos—an increase of nearly 200,- 
000,000 over the 1941 budget and of ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 over previously 
reported estimates of 765,000,000 boli- 
vianos for Bolivia’s income during the 
present year. Undoubtedly this large 
amount will be available for the Govern- 
ment if it desires to use it, however, since 
the income from mineral exports con- 
tinues high. 


Agricultural-Industrial Bank —The 
Agricultural-Industrial Bank has been 


revived by a supreme decree of December, 


9 which provided for its establishment 
about the middle of January. Although 
the bank had not received final approval 
by Congress, there was general agree- 
ment that such an institution should be 
organized, and there is little doubt of 
congressional approval, during the next 
session, of the Executive’s action. 

[For the functions of the bank, see For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 20, 
1941.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Machinery, Accessories, 
and Supplies Exempted from Payment 
of Import Duty.—Agricultural machinery 
and accessories, fencing materials, dis- 
infectants, insecticides, plants, and live- 
stock intended for agricultural purposes 
are exempt from import duties, if im- 
ported under permit from the Bolivian 
Ministry of Finance, by a decree of De- 
cember 15, 1941. This privilege was 
formerly granted to such imports only 
when made by Bolivian agricultural 
societies. 


Passenger Automobiles: Import Quota 
Restriction Canceled.—The quota restric- 
tion on imports of passenger automobiles 
into Bolivia, imposed by a decree of Sep- 
tember 20, 1941, was repealed by a de- 
cree of December 12, 1941. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 29, 1941, for announcement of the 


Bolivian import quota on passenger auto- 
mobiles. | 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—No change oc- 
curred during the week ended December 
27 in the favorable exchange market. In 
view of the relatively strong position of 
the Bank of Brazil in dollars and sterling- 
area funds, the bank will continue to allo- 
cate funds to foreign companies for the 
transfer of profits and dividends. 


The control of Axis banks and Axis 
funds appears to be operating smoothly. 
The cash position of Axis banks is de- 
clining. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nitrates of Sodium and Potash: Im- 
ports Permitted Only Under Prior Permit 
From Ministry of War—The Brazilian 
Director of Customs Revenue announced 
on December 9, 1941, that the importa- 
tion of nitrates of sodium and potash, 
even when destined for agricultural pur- 
poses, continues to be subject to prior 
license from the Ministry of War. Un- 
less covered by such license, the Minister 
announced such imports will not be 
cleared through the customhouse. 

Rubber: Exportation in Uncut Balls 
Prohibited.—Exportation from the State 
of Para of rubber in closed or uncut balls, 
regardless of its origin, has been pro- 
hibited by the Para State government, 
by a decree of October 28, 1941. Under 
the provisions of this decree, all rubber 
marketed in Para may be exported only 
if a cut is made to the middle of the ball 
to permit the checking of the percentage 
of first- and second-quality rubber con- 
tained in the ball as well as to ascertain 
whether or not foreign material has been 
added during smoking. 

New Most-Favored-Nation Commer- 
cial Treaty with Chile Providing Speci- 
fied Duty Reductions Provisionally Ef- 
fective—A new unconditional and un- 
limited most-favored-nation commer- 
cial agreement between Brazil and Chile 
was signed in Santiago, Chile, on No- 
vember 18, 1941, according to reports 
from the American Embassy, Santiago, 
dated November 24 and December 17, 
1941. This agreement, which became 
provisionally effective on December 15, 
1941, replaces the provisional commercial 
agreement between the two countries 
signed in Rio de Janeiro on August 19, 
1936, and effective from that date. 

Under this new agreement both parties 
grant to each other unconditional and 
unlimited most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in all matters pertaining to cus- 
toms formalities, customs duties and sup- 
plementary charges, internal taxes, and 
shipping. In addition, import duty con- 
cessions are granted by each country to 
the other on a specified list of products. 

Exceptions from the most-favored- 
nation clause are made in the case of 
advantages actually granted or which 
may be granted in the future to contig- 
uous countries, as well as those result- 
ing from a customs union in which one 
of the contracting parties may par- 
ticipate. 

Among the more important items on 
which Brazil granted Chile reductions in 
duties, or bindings against increases, are 
fresh, dried, and preserved fruits, oats, 
barley, broad beans, chick-peas, barley 
malt, seed potatoes, wine, coal, sulfur, 
iodine, nitrate, borate of lime, copper and 
sodium sulfate, sodium sulfite, and so- 
dium bisulfite. 

On its part, Chile reduced its duties 
on coffee in the bean and yerba mate, 
extended to imports from Brazil the con- 
ventional duty fixed in the treaty with 
Ecuador on cacao husks, and granted 
bindings of existing duties on carnauba 
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waz, rice, fresh fruits not specified, cacao 
crude or in the bean, with or without the 
husks, and raw cotton with or without 
seeds. 


Both countries also agree to take the 
necessary measures to protect each 
others’ products from unfair competi- 
tion by prohibiting the importation, man- 
ufacture, or sale in their respective ter- 
ritories of products which contain marks, 
inscriptions, or other signs which con- 
vey false indications regarding the origin, 
kind, or quality of the product. In ad- 
dition, the alteration of products by the 
mixture of substances, which, without 
being harmful to health, modify such 
products’ character or properties, not- 
withstanding that they retain their ap- 
pearance and taste, is prohibited unless 
the mixed product is given a different 
name and the respective quantities and 
percentages are specified on the con- 
tainer or packing of the compounds. 

Both parties agree that in the event 
either nation finds it necessary to impose 
quotas, the nation establishing the quotas 
shall grant to the other as favorable 
treatment as possible, having in view 
the normal interchange of products be- 
tween the two countries. 

The origin of the products of both 
countries will be proved by certificates 
issued by competent authority or by of- 
ficially recognized chambers of com- 
merce. The consular visa for such cer- 
tificates will be free of charge. 

To encourage by all possible means 
commercial exchange and navigation be- 
tween the two countries and to facilitate 
the removal of differences which might 
arise through the interpretation or ap- 
plication of the present treaty, the con- 
tracting parties agree to establish a per- 
manent Chilean-Brazilian Mixed Com- 
mission within 2 months following the 
date of exchange of ratifications. 

The two countries obligate themselves 
not to adopt any measures which might 
injure the other until they have been sub- 
mitted to the Commission. The treaty, 


to run for 1 year, and continue thereafter 
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for an indefinite number of similar pe- 
riods, unless denounced 3 months before 
the expiration of any such period, will 
become definitively effective the day fol- 
lowing the exchange of ratifications be- 
tween the two countries. 


[The United States is on a most-favored- 
nation basis with both Chile and Brazil. ] 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Modus-Vivendi with Venezuela Extended 
for Another Year—The commercial 
modus-vivendi between Brazil and Vene- 
zuela providing for reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment has ‘been re- 
newed for a period of 1 year beginning 
June 11, 1941, according to the Brazilian 
Diario Oficial. 


British West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation, Jamaica—The 
exchange rate for sight drafts on New 
York continues at $4.01 to the pound. 
Exchange for imports from the United 
States is limited to goods for which im- 
port licenses have been granted. Ex- 
change conditions cause no delay in re- 
mittances in payment for goods for which 
import licenses have been granted. 

Dollar exchange for purposes other 
than imports is tightly restricted. It is 
allowed for travel only when the journey 
is for urgent business reasons, or for 
necessary medical attention of a nature 
which cannot be had in Jamaica, or for 
other purposes considered necesSary by 
the Finance Board. 

Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
ports, Trinidad and Tobago.—The rate 
for sight drafts on New York continues 
at a premium of 20% percent. 

Exchange is available only to cover 
importations from the United States 
which have been licensed by the Control 
Board under the Defense (Finance) Reg- 
ulations. At present, the policy of the 
board is reported to be to decline to is- 
sue licenses for such importations unless 
they are considered war necessities and 
the commodities cannot be obtained from 
sources within the British Empire. 

No delays are reported in connection 
with approved remittances. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Grenada’s Excise Surtaxr Increased.— 
The surtax on excise duties, provided by 
the war tax ordinance of September 27, 
1940, has been increased from 20 to 30 
percent, by ordinance No. 8, published 
in the Grenada Government Gazette, 
November 29, 1941. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Novem- 
ber 23, 1940, for previous announcement of 
the war tax ordinance.] 

New Rates of Import Duty (St. Lucia) 
Fixed on Canned and Preserved Fruits 
and Animal Feedstuffs—New general 
rates of import duty on canned and pre- 
served fruits and on feedstuffs for birds 
and animals, have been fixed at 11s. 8d. 
per 100 pounds and 3d. per 100 pounds, 
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respectively, by statutory rules and 
orders No. 86, published in the St. Lucig 
Gazette, December 20, 1941. The new 
British preferential rate of import duty 
on canned and preserved fruits is 8s. 4q. 
per 100 pounds, and animal feedstuffs 
from British sources are now duty free, 

Importation of Pigs, Fodder, Litter, ete,, 
Prohibited in St. Vincent as Quarantine 
Measure.—The importation of pigs, in- 
cluding carcasses, and fodder, litter, 
dung, utensils, or any article which has 
been or is suspected to have been in con- 
tact with pigs, is prohibited by statutory 
rules and orders No. 127, published in 
the St. Vincent Government Gazette, 
December 9, 1941. Order No. 126, pub- 
lished in the same issue of the Gazette, 
declares St. Vincent Southern Grena.- 
dines an ‘area suspected to be infected 
with swine fever. 

Agricultural Produce: New Export 
Packing Regulations Proclaimed in Do. 
minica.—Regulations governing prepara- 
tion and packing of agricultural products 
for export are set forth in Agricultura] 
Produce Export Ordinance, No. 23, of 
1941, proclaimed in the Official Gazette 
of Dominica, December 8, 1941. Ordi- 
nance No. 23 of 1941 repeals the Vanilla 
Ordinance No. 23 of 1925; the Exporta- 
tion of Fruit Ordinance No. 4 of 1929; the 
Exportation of Fruit Amendment Ordi- 
nance No. 13 of 1930; and the Exporta- 
tion of Fruit Amendment Ordinance No, 
2 of 1933. 

License Required for Exportation or 
Sale of Agricultural Produce in Domin- 
ica.—A produce seller’s license is re- 
quired to be obtained by owners of plan- 
tations or land who wish to sell or export 
the produce derived from such planta- 
tions or land, according to provisions of 
the Sale of Produce Ordinance No. 22 of 
1941, proclaimed in the Official Gazette 
of Dominica, December 8, 1941. Ordi- 
nance No. 22 of 1941 also repeals various 
previously existing agricultural-produce 
protection ordinances. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Passenger Cars, Chassis, and Engines 
Therefor, and Motortruck and Bus 
Chassis: Exports Prohibited Except Under 
Permit.—Passenger cars, chassis and 
engines therefor, and motortruck and 
bus chassis have been prohibited from 
exportation from Canada except under 
permit, effective January 12,1942, accord- 
ing to Customs Memorandum No. 39 (See- 
ond Revision) supplement No. 10, of 
January 5, Ottawa. 

Rags and Waste of All Kinds Subject to 
Export Permit Requirements.—Rags and 
waste of all kinds, composed wholly or in 
part of cotton, rayon, silk, or wool not 
otherwise provided for, have been added 
to the list of goods prohibited from expor- 
tation from Canada except under permit, 
effective January 12, 1942, according to 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 39 (See- 
ond Revision) supplement No. 10 of Jan- 
uary 5, Ottawa. 
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Specified Metal Goods: Restrictions on 
Use for Production of Beds, Cots, Springs, 
and Bedding.—From January 1, 1942, no 
person shall use in any calendar month, 
in the production of beds, cots, springs, 
and bedding, any spring wire, strip steel 
and tubing, band steel and angle iron, 
sheet steel, or other metals in excess of 
70 percent of the monthly average 
amount, in weight, used by him in the 
calendar year 1940, except under writ- 
ten permit from the Canadian Controller 
of Supplies—by order of the Controller 
dated December 17, 1941, Ottawa. 

Beds containing more than 4 square 
feet of sheet metal panels or metal pan- 
els heavier than 22 gage, and beds with 
more than six metal fillers per head or 
foot, may not be produced except under 
permit from the Controller. 

Producers are required to furnish de- 
tails called for by the Controller re- 
garding quantities used, value of ma- 
terials on hand at specified periods, etc. 
The order does not apply to articles in- 
tended for the Departments of Munitions 
and Supply or National Defense or for 
hospitals, except that the monthly state- 
ments for 1942 should show separately 
the products made for these services. 

The full list of products affected by 
the order follows: Spring-filled mat- 
tresses; upholstered furniture where 
metal is used for springs or frames; liv- 
ing-room furniture where metal is used 
for springs or frame; studio couches 
where metal is used for springs or frame; 
unholstering springs; metal couches; 
metal beds; metal cribs; metal bed- 
springs (including wood-frame bed- 
springs); metal filing cabinets; metal 
shelving; metal safes; metal lockers; 
and metal visible-record equipment. 


Specified Metal Products Prohibited 
From Manufacture or Sale Except Under 
Permit From the Canadian Controller of 
Supplies —Canadian producers of a long 
list of metal goods are prohibited from 
producing such products after December 
31, 1941; and from April 30, 1942, they 
may not sell or exhibit for sale or receive 
orders for any of the articles included in 
the list, except under written permits 
from the Controller of Supplies—by order 
of the Controller dated December 15, 1941, 
Ottawa. 


The list of goods affected by the order 
follows: tricycles; joycycles; children’s 
wagons and carts made of metal; ice 
skates; roller skates; toys in which metal 
or metals is or are the component mate- 
rial or materials of greatest weight or 
chief value; electric broilers; household 
electrical food mixers; sandwich toasters ; 
roasters and grills; waffle irons; metal 
and wire waste-paper baskets; metal and 
wire desk trays; metal smoking stands; 
metal trunks; metal ash trays and metal 
vases; metal counters; metal display 
stands; metal partitions; metal storage 
cabinets; metal radiator covers; metal 
signs of all kinds including illuminated 
metal signs but excluding signs of less 
than 1 square foot in size; metal coffins 
and coffins in which metal or metals is or 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


are the component materials of greatest 
weight or chief value; furniture known 
to the furniture trade as “metal furni- 
ture” but including only the following: 
metal bedroom furniture other than 
metal beds, metal benches, metal card 
tables, metal chairs, metal coat racks, 
metal desks, metal flower stands or 
ferneries, metal foot stools, metal kitchen 
cabinets of all descriptions, metal humid- 
ifiers, metal lamps and lamp standards, 
electric and otherwise, metal tables; all 
furniture known to the furniture trade as 
“metal garden furniture” including, with- 
out restricting the generality of the fore- 
going, the following: metal garden chairs 
and tables, metal porch and lawn swings 
and metal reclining chairs; and metal 
fencing for other than agricultural or 
industrial use. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—In mid-Decem- 
ber the Exchange Control Commission 
reportedly allotted large blocks of both 
export draft and “D. P.” (31 pesos to the 
dollar) exchange to importers of mer- 
chandise from the United States. It is 
also reported that both types of ex- 
change have been more plentiful than in 
November though less plentiful than in 
October. 

The average period that elapses be- 
tween the request for and the release of 
“D. P.” dollar exchange for the payment 
of authorized imports is about 2 weeks, 
while the wait for the release of export 
draft exchange is much longer—often as 
much as 2 months. ~ 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
the Pacific, it was announced that, to 
conserve dollar exchange for essential 
purchases abroad, the importation of 
“sumptuary” (luxury) articles would be 
limited or stopped. 

Minting of Fractional Coins Author- 
ized.—Because of the shortage of frac- 
tional currency, there have been author- 
ized, by law promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of December 19, 1941, two new 
coins, of 5 and 2 pesos, of a copper- 
nickel alloy. The law also provides for 
the minting of copper coins of 1 peso, 
50 centavos, 20 centavos, and 10 centavos. 
The 50-centavo coin is new. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Most-Favored-Nation Commer- 
cial Treaty with Brazil Providing Speci- 
fied Duty Reductions Provisionally 
Effective-—See Brazil. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASED POWER PRODUCTION 
A noticeable increase in the produc- 


- tion of electrical energy in Colombia was 


announced in the press December 13, 
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1941. Producing such energy, 331 plants 
were in operation during 1940, with a 
capitalization totaling 51,963,143 pesos, 
against 332 plants in 1939 with a capital- 
ization of 49,762,913 pesos. 

Of the 331 plants in operation in 1940, 
275 were hydraulic and the remaining 
56 of various other systems. Eight of 
these plants were operated by the Na- 
tional, Departmental, and Territorial 
Governments, 168 by municipalities, and 
155 by private companies. The increase 
of capital in the electrical industry was 
registered especially in the increase of 
transmission and distribution facilities. 

In 1939, in the 332 plants, facilities 
were valued at 5,970,000 pesos, while in 
1940 this value had risen to 8,946,000 
pesos in the 331 plants in operation. The 
capital invested in land and buildings 
also increased from 4,183,000 pesos in 
1939 to 5,211,000 in 1940. 

In 1940, the sales of electrical power 
amounted to 10,251,000 pesos, against 
9,696,000 in 1939. 

The extraordinary growth of electric 
power production is further observed in 
the sales of kilowatt-hours between 1939 
and 1940. In 1930, sales from 220 plants 
amounted to 322,580,000 kilowatt-hours. 
In 1940, from only 172 plants studied, 
the sales were 354,699,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Most of the Departments (geographic 
divisions) showed increases in both pro- 
duction and sales of current. Only four 
departments and territories showed 


decreases. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Law Establishing State of Emer- 
gency.—Law No. 34 of December 19, 1941, 
promulgated in the Official Gazette on 
December 23, 1941, which declared a 
state of emergency for a 45-day period, 
authorizes the Cabinet to establish a 
number of taxes for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for the national defense. 

According to local newspapers, the 
Minister of Finance informed the press 
on January 3 that it was estimated that 
revenues from the taxes established by 
“resolution-law” No. 1 will total about 
5,000,000 pesOs per annum and those 
from the $25,000,000 loan tax (previously 
suspended by decree 3211 of November 
25, 1941, but made effective again as of 
January 1) about 6,000,000 pesos per 
annum. 

Government Finances —Budgetary 
revenues during 1941 totaled 75,945,000 
pesos, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Ministry of Finance, 
compared with 75,670,000 pesos in 1940. 
The total for 1940, however, includes 
2,000,000 pesos advanced the Government 
in December by the Cuban affiliate of a 
U. S. oil company, while the 1941 total 
does not include revenues collected in 
that year for a similar amount which 
were applied to the repayment of the 
above advance. Moreover, the 1941 to- 
tal does not include the proceeds from 
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the tax surcharges created by the Emer- 
gency Tax Law of September 8, 1941, 
which totaled over 1,700,000 pesos. 


Budgetary expenditures during 1941 
totaled 77,549,000 pesos, against 79,238,- 
000 in 1940. 

Although the original 1941 budget, 
which was, with minor modifications, an 
extension of the budgets for 1939 and 
1940, was fixed at 77,549,000 pesos, ad- 
ditional appropriations during the year 
increased it, according to Treasury 
sources, to approximately 179,700,000. 
According to the same sources, obliga- 
tions incurred (as distinct from actual 
disbursements made) totaled approxi- 
mately 79,300,000 pesos. On the basis of 
total obligations incurred, the 1941 
budget deficit amounts to 3,355,000 pesos. 
Deducting from this amount the receipts 
from the tax surcharges, which are esti- 
mated at 1,700,000 pesos and which are 
not included in the budgetary receipts 
shown above, the net deficit would 
amount to about 1,655,000 pesos. This 
deficit, however, will be covered entirély 
by the proceeds from the short-term 
Treasury notes issued during the last 
few months of 1941. 

A total of 3,200,000 pesos of short- 
term Treasury notes were issued during 
1941, of which 1,100,000 pesos were re- 
tired before the end of the year. 

Reportedly, the 1941 budget will be 
definitely liquidated before the end of 
January 1942—indicative of the im- 
proved fiscal position of the Govern- 
ment, since this would be the first 
budget to be thus fully liquidated for 
a number of years. 

Habana Customs Collections, Decem- 
ber. —Collections at the Habana Cus- 
tomhouse totaled 2,875,000 pesos during 
December 1941, compared with 2,286.000 
pesos in December 1940. 

1942 Budget—The Minister of 
Finance announced, on January 3, that 
a decree would be promulgated shortly 
extending the 1941 budget for the first 
quarter of 1942, according to press 
reports. 

The Minister stated, however, that 
the extended budget would total more 
than 89,000,000 pesos, compared with the 
original 1941 budget of 77,549,000 pesos, 
because of the inclusion therein, in ac- 
cordance with one of the precepts of 
the new constitution, of several so-called 
“special funds” heretofore administered 
separately. 

Change in Legal Reserve Requirements 
of Cuban Banks.—A resolution issued by 
the Ministry of Finance on December 31, 
1941, provides that henceforth the 25 
percent of total bank deposits which, 
according to article 180 of the Code of 
Commerce, constitutes the minimum le- 
gal reserve requirement, may be in the 
legal tender currencies in which the de- 
posits are made. 

The Ministry of Finance on August 2, 
1938, had issued a resolution requiring 
that at least 75 percent of the banks’ 
legal reserve was to be in Cuban silver 
currency. The minimum percentage of 
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Cuban silver currency was reduced to 56 
percent by a resolution of June 24, 1941, 
and, in accordance with the present res- 
olution, the banks’ reserves may be com- 
posed of dollars or pesos (both of which 
are legal tender in Cuba) in proportion 
to the banks’ dollar or peso deposits. 
The action taken by the Ministry of 
Finance is due to the fact that the peso 
has been practically at par with the 
dollar during recent months, so that it 
is no longer necessary to create an arti- 
ficial demand for Cuban currency in an 
attempt to increase its exchange value. 
It is hoped, moreover, that the measure 
will release for loan purposes a certain 
amount of Cuban silver currency which 
had beenvimmobilized in the banks as a 
result of the previous resolutions. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Quinine and Quinine Products: Ex- 
portation and Reexportation Prohib- 
ited —The exportation and reexportation 
from Cuba of quinine and quinine salts, 
cinchona bark, sulfanilamides, and prod- 
ucts known as “plasmoquina” and “ate- 
brina” have been prohibited by Cuban 
Presidential decree No. 3369, published 
and effective December 18, 1941. This 
action was taken as a_ public-health 
measure, to insure supplies for domestic 
consumption. 

The decree also requires Cuban manu- 
facturers, importers, and, in general, all 
wholesale merchants and druggists who 
deal in these products to submit to the 
Ministry of Commerce sworn statements 
of the supplies on hand on December 12, 
1941, and thereafter to render sworn 
fortnightly reports of all transactions in 
these products. . 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelegraph and Radiotelephone 
Stations in Cuba.—The Division of Ra- 
dio Communications of the Radio Bureau 
of the Ministry of Communications of 
Cuba has reported that there are at 
present 149 radiotelegraph and 200 ra- 
diotelephone and radiotelegraph stations 
authorized to operate in Cuba. The dis- 
tribution of stations by Provinces is as 
follows: Pinar del Rio, 4 radiotelegraph 
and 4 radiotelephone stations; Havana, 
73 and 125; Matanzas, 5 and 12; Las 
Villas, 33 and 19; Camaguey, 10 and 12; 
Oriente, 24 and 28. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Cargo-Handling Serv- 
ice Promulgated.—Regulations govern- 
ing the cargo-handling service of the 
Dominican Republic, which was trans- 
ferred from the Internal Revenue De- 
partment to the Office of the Director 
General of Customs by law No. 595, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial, November 3, 
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1941, were published as executive regula. 
tion No. 1345 in the Gaceta Oficial of 
November 29, 1941. 

{Sce FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 
7, 1941, for previous announcement of law 
No. 595, transferring the cargo-handling sery. 


ice to the Office of the Director General of 
Customs. ] 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax on Exchange Transactions.—An 
executive decree was approved on De- 
cember 30 imposing a tax of 10 centavos 
on each dollar, or the equivalent in other 
currency, for all exchange transactions. 
This tax applies in the case of the sale 
or purchase of foreign exchange through 
the Central Bank, which is the only en- 
tity permitted to deal in foreign ex. 
change. 

The revenues collected from this tax 
are to be applied to a special account 
known as “Services not budgeted.” 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Government Authorized to Modify In- 
ternal Taxes to Correspond to Price 
Changes.* 

Honey: Import License Tax Sus- 
pended.* 


Greece 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
of November 24, 1926, With Italy, Again 
in Effect—The treaty of commerce and 
navigation of November 24, 1926, be- 
tween Greece and Italy, which had gone 
out of force on October 28, 1940, has 
again been made effective from May 14, 
1941, by decree law No. 39 of May 13, 
1941, published in the Greek Official 
Gazette of May 15, according to the 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, No- 
vember 21, 1941. 

Books, Periodicals, Newspapers: Im- 
portation and Trade Limited to Speci- 
fied Firms.* 

Cotton Linters Not Fit for Yarn-Mak- 
ing: Import Duty Reduced.* 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business was dull during December. 
Retail Christmas trade, normally a 
stimulus to off-season activity, was un- 
der the volume of a year ago. 

Uncertainties growing out of the in- 
ternational situation and the effect on 
Guatemalan coffee of the fixing of maxi- 
mum prices on coffee in the United 
States caused the local coffee market to 
largely mark time during the month. 

The coffee situation was somewhat 
clarified, however, by an agreement 
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reached between Guatemala and the 
United States providing for the entry 
jnto this country under the 1941-42 
quota of 20 percent of the coffee pro- 
duced on properties belonging to per- 
sons and firms on the ’Proclaimed List. 

Guatemala declared the existence of 
a state of war with Japan on December 
g and with Germany and Italy on De- 
cember 11, 1941. Under its war status 
it immediately prohibited various classes 
of operations with the nationals of these 
countries. Funds of the nationals of 
the Axis countries were blocked and 
other war measures taken. The follow- 
ing national-defense taxes were levied: 
a tax of 50 centavos on each quintal of 
coffee exported, when prcduced on prop- 
erties belonging to citizens of Japan, 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Finland, or other states or 
nations waging war against the Ameri- 
cas; a tax of 25 centavos on each quin- 
tal of sugar, and 1 quetzal on each quin- 
tal of crude sugar exported or sold in 
the ccuntry when produced on proper- 
ties belonging to such nationals (1 quet- 
gal=$1 United Siates currency). The 
pusiness-profits tax on such nationals 
was increased to rates ranging from 10 
to 20 percent instead of the present rates 
of from 5 to 12 percent. 

A new office was established under the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations to com- 
pile information required in connection 
with fixing priority requirements of 
Guatemalan commerce and industry. 

Credit was somewhat tighter during 
the month, and collections continued 
satisfactorily. 


AGRICULTURE 


A smaller-than-normal coffee crop 
was anticipated, estimates being that it 
would amount to some 850,000 to 900,- 
000 quintals (1 quintal=101.43 pounds). 
Banana production was seasonally nor- 
mal. The gathering of chicle continued 
active, and a record crop of 3,000,000 to 
3,250,000 pounds was anticipated for the 
current season. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Guatemala for Novem- 
ber 1941 were seasonally lower than for 
the preceding month but were 23 percent 
ahead of the November 1940 level. De- 
spite the relative inactivity in the local 
coffee market, the value of exports for 
November showed a fair increase Over 
the preceding month and were 171.7 per- 
cent higher than for the corresponding 
month of November 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


New Shipping Service —A new steam- 
ship connection between Guatemala and 
Argentina by the line now operating be- 
tween Buenos Aires and New Orleans 
was predicted by the local press. 

Freight and passenger schedules of the 
International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica between Puerto Barrios, Guatemala 
City, and Ayutla, on the Mexican fron- 
tier, have been speeded up in anticipa- 
tion of heavier traffic over this line. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


The declaration of war upon Japan, 
Germany, and Italy by Honduras in 
early December overshadowed all other 
events during the month. In line with 
the new war status, the Republic imme- 
diately took measures against the Axis, 
including the freezing of funds in the 
country. This change in Honduras’ po- 
sition was not expected to have any 
immediate or far-reaching effect on its 
economy, however, as Axis commercial 
and political penetration was never a 
serious factor there. General business, 
largely unaffected by the turn of events, 
was unseasonably slow, and the usual 
Christmas holiday expansion in trade did 
not reach the level of previous years. 


In the month of November, the all- 
important banana industry experienced 
a slight improvement in all areas of the 
Republic, although operations were ap- 
proximately 10 percent below the No- 
vember 1940 level, largely in consequence 
of the September blow-down in the Ulua 
River region. In the mining industry, 
output was slightly curtailed—a normal 
fluctuation caused by the delivery of 
slightly lower-grade ore to the mine head 
to be processed. In the coffee industry, 
harvesting began on the new crop. 
Shipments of coffee to the cleaning plants 
usually begin during the last week in 
December, and exports start in January 
or February. Credits and collections 
contracted slightly during November. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana exports during November were 
14 percent under the level of the corre- 
sponding month of 1940. The cumula- 
tive total of banana exports for the year 
was slightly under the preceding year’s 
exports. Precious metals were 11.2 per- 
cent under the preceding month’s level. 
Coffee exports were slightly higher than 
October’s. With the freezing of German 
assets in the Republic, the possibility 
developed that coffee having a German 
interest might now be shipped to the 
United States and the return therefroin 
frozen in the banks. Axis nationals ex- 
ported 20 percent of the volume of coffee 
shipments during the fiscal year 1940-41, 
though a good part of this amount did 
not actually come from their own farms. 
Coffee, however, is of relatively little im- 
portance in the Republic’s economy, nor- 
mally accounting for only about 20 per- 
cent of the total annual exports. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Mexico during 
December continued on a satisfactory 
level, rounding out a year of generaily 
favorable trade and economic develop- 
ment throughout the country. 
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Notwithstanding the sobering effects 
of the war, there was ample holiday 
spirit, and retail sales were brisk in al- 
most every district. Prices ranged defi- 
nitely higher, but with money plentiful 
from fall harvests, augmented by the 
distribution of millions of pesos in em- 
ployees’ Christmas funds, there was no 
lack of buyers. The tendency to increase 
prices further, even on locally grown or 
manufactured goods, did not meet great 
sales resistance, and 1942 began with an 
impetus that promises well for another 
good business year. 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND MINING 


Almost without exception, reports 
from all over Mexico comment on the 
satisfactory employment situation. 
Freedom from strikes, reduced agitation, 
and even a shortage of hands in some 
places characterized the situation. 


There was no evidence during Decem- 
ber of any slackening of the rapid pace 
at which domestic industry has been op- 
erating. Cement plants and many flour 
mills are producing at capacity. A sin- 
gle factory is turning out 300,000 sisal 
sacks daily. The demand for lumber is 
greater than ever, and prices are firm, 
with increasingly large exports to the 
United States. Fishing operations on 
the Pacific Coast are more active, with 
correspondingly increased pay rolls. 

Among the new manufacturing or 
processing industries in Mexico are a 
rendering plant for fish waste, to be set 
up on the West Coast, with an invest- 
ment of 750,000 pesos; a glass factory 
nearing completion in Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
to begin operations in February and 
with an investment of 620,000 pesos; an 
establishment for making shortening out 
of sesame seed, to start operations soon 
with a force of 60 employees; a biscuit 
factory, to be built in Guadalajara; and 
a flax fiber processing plant, being or- 
ganized at Arandas, Jalisco. 
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While none of these new enterprises 
are of great importance in themselves, 
they typify the diversity and widespread 
character of the movement toward 
greater industrialization, stimulated by 
steadily increasing prices for both im- 
ported and domestically manufactured 
articles. 

The operation of mining properties 
throughout Mexico continued at an ac- 
celerated pace. The Sonora region is 
exceptionally active, and production is 
expected to climb sharply. Bar zinc and 
zinc products continued to move in heavy 
amounts, and graphite and copper pro- 
duction is reported to be making new 
highs in the Guaymas district 

One of the larger copper companies 
producing about 2,000 dry tons of copper 
concentrates per month may shortly be 
forced to suspend operations because of 
the revised valuations for the collection 
of the Mexican export tax. 

The main interest in the petroleum in- 
dustry in December centered around the 
conversations between the representa- 
tives of Mexico and the U. S. oil interests 
on the oil-expropriation question—talks 
scheduled to begin January 5, 1942. 

Oil operations were fairly Steady as 
the year closed, and there was evidence 
that conditions in the industry might 
improve during the coming year. Pro- 
duction is becoming normal in some of 
the regions, in consequence of the opening 
up of a new field in the Coatzacoalcos 
district and the receipt of spare and re- 
pair parts for equipment. 

November production totaled 664,541 
cubic meters, compared with 613,348 
cubic meters in November 1940. Exports 
during November 1941 amounted to 243,- 
115 cubic meters, compared with 290,518 
cubic meters in November 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary foreign-trade figures for 
Mexico for the month of September, 
most recent month for which data are 
available, show a lower excess of imports 
over exports than in August. September 
imports were valued at 75,399,000 pesos, 
with exports amounting to 52,936,000 
pesos (Mexican figures). Imports for 
the first 9 months (January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30) of 1941 exceeded exports by 
146,094,195 pesos, compared with the ex- 
cess of exports during the same period 
in 1940 of 311,437,088 pesos. The peso 
values of imports and exports from Janu- 
ary through September 1941 as compared 
with 1940 are: 




















Imports 
Month se cncapaeence mE - — 
1940 1941 

January _...___-- A | 74, 605, 501 53, 885, 658 
0 reas 66, 330, 509 55, 938, 023 
ie 57, 852, 882 78, 639, 177 
(CSS Srcangnaedinds 68, 315, 686 70, 030, 528 
SSE eae eee 46, 656, 228 | 72, 057, 553 
oe 39, 463, 894 | 52, § 
al oP 44, 134, 091 
ESET Tie a 41, 579, 951 i 
EET 42, 513,986 | 175,399, 000 

eee | 481,452,728 | 647,405, 091 





} Preliminary. 
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Exports 
Month ee 2s asian Adie 
1940 1941] 
saisaa : ~ | RCE , : (te 
January. ...| 122, 586, 458 49, 897, 978 
February ; | 99, 792, 974 51, 003, 430 
March ; | 79, 191, 424 57, 397, 740 
April__- ; : | 88, 139, 971 58, 808, 213 
May...-- oan! 88, 834, 801 56, 896, 868 
June _- 51, 631, 768 52, 828, 846 
July ’ 81, 137, 295 63, 804, 175 
August ~ 79, 335, 962 57, 737, 646 
September | 102, 239, 213 1 §2, 936, 000 
Total : j | 792, 889, 816 501, 310, 896 
1 Preliminary. 


One of the most important factors in 
Mexico’s reversal from an export to an 
import balance in 1941 was the firmness 
of the Mexican peso in relation to the 
dollar. A high proportion of Mexico’s 
exports (approximately 90 percent) 
moved to the United States, and a hard- 
ening of the pesos-dollar rate means cor- 
respondingly fewer pesos accruing to 
Mexico. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately half of the total decline in value 
of Mexico’s exports in the first 8 months 
of 1941 responded to this factor. 

Mexican imports from the United 
States during the first 8 months of 1941 
were valued at 482,936,459 pesos out of 
total Mexican imports of 572,006,091 
pesos, cOmpared with 331,704,982 and 
438,896,283 pesos respectively during the 
corresponding period of 1940. In the 
first 8 months of 1941, Mexican exports 
to the United States were valued at 
404,752,973 pesos. Total Mexican ex- 
ports during the same period amounted 
to 448,374 296. These figures compare 
with 603,249,045 and 680,650,653 pesos re- 
spectively during the 1940 period. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Spring- and summer-sown crops have 
now been harvested, and most fall- 
planted crops are already in the ground. 
The late continued rains, while bene- 
ficial to growth and production, en- 
dangered such crops as corn and beans 
by retarding maturity until the frost 
period. Fortunately no frosts of im- 
portance occurred up to the end of No- 
vember, and harvests were effected under 
favorable conditions. Relatively abund- 
ant soil-moisture supplies were favor- 
able to the seeding of winter crops, and 
sown areas are reported larger than those 
of last year. 

Corn production in 1941 has been esti- 
mated by the Ministry of Agriculture at 
1,960,000 metric tons, about 320,000 more 
than last year. Bean estimates are well 
up from a year ago at 139,300 metric 
tons (1940 was 96,800). Generally 
speaking, production of these two food- 
stuffs was higher in that portion of the 
country north of Mexico City, and lower 
in southern areas and the Peninsula of 
Yucatan. 

Prospects for the production of sugar 
are up, and preliminary forecasts are 
for 380,000 metric tons. Increased 
plantings of cane took place in a number 
of areas, and growth has likewise been 
favorable. There have been some labor 
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difficulties in the mills, but the main 
grinding season will doubtless be carrieq 
through without loss of cane. 

The wheat area sown is expected to 
show a substantial increase this season, 

The Direccién de la Economia Ruraj 
has indicated as much as 25 percent more 
land seeded, or about 680,000 hectares, 
compared with 554,000 in 1940-41. Gen. 
erally speaking, growth is favorable, 
Barley plantings appear to be up, and it 
is hoped that imports may be reduced 
following the next harvest. 

Information on cottom ginning re- 
sults obtained by a survey among plant- 
quarantine officers point to a final cot. 
ton outturn of about 339,000 bales, which 
is up from previous data. This leaves 
Mexico with a surplus on hand over 
domestic use and the small quota ship. 
ments to the United States. The Mexi- 
can Ministry of Agriculture has made 
known its desire to curtail cotton pro. 
duction, but so far no steps of a con- 
crete nature have been undertaken to 
accomplish this end. 

Heavy plantings and a good market are 


resulting in large shipments of tomatoes, 


peas, and peppers from the west coast 
of Mexico. This season even the lower 
grades are moving out to supply United 
States demand. Prospects continue 
bright for a large export movement this 
season. 

There are no significant changes to 
report in the cattle situation. Grass and 
water in practically all areas appear to 
be ample to last until spring. Following 
a recession in live cattle prices, the mar- 
ket has recovered, and stockmen are op- 
timistic as to the future. 

Henequen deliveries were maintained 
at a good level, and some continued late 
rains promise good fiber growth. Ex- 
ports have continued heavy, and ware- 
house stocks are getting down. Bananas 
in Chiapas continued to be sprayed for 
the sigatoka disease, and the treatment 
appears to be more effective. Orange 
production is reported down from the 
levels of last year. Plantings of flag in 
Lower California are small this season. 


Exchange and Finance 


1942 Budget of Expenditures.—The 
budget of expenditures for the year 1942 
was sent to the Chamber of Deputies on 
December 26. The estimates of disburse- 
ments call for 554,747,000 pesos, of which 
91,000,000 pesos are allotted for educa- 
tion and 119,800,000 pesos for national 
defense. 


Netherlands Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota Restrictions for Beer 
Extended.—The expiring import quota 
restrictions on beer were extended for & 
period of 1 year from October 1, 1941, by 
decree of the Governor General dated 
September 20, 1942 and published as 
Staatsblad No. 450. No change has been 
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made in the maximum quantity of beer 
that might be imported into the Nether- 
lands Indies during the new restriction 
period (October 1, 1941, to September 
30, 1942, both inclusive), namely 
3,680,000 liters. 

Import Quota Restrictions for Cement 
Extended.—The expiring Netherlands 
Indies import quota restrictions on ce- 
ment were extended for a period of 1 
year from October 1, 1941, by decree of 
the Governor General dated September 
20, 1941, published as Staatsblad No. 
449 under the title of “Import Regula- 
tions, Cement, 1941.” 

The total permissible import quantity 
(59,500,000 kilograms, net) and general 
provisions of the above-mentioned regu- 
lations are similar to those applying un- 
der the “Import Regulations, Cement, 
1940.” 

Export Quota for Tea Increased.—The 
export quota for tea during the year 
April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942, which 
had previously been fixed at 157,484,000 
half-kilograms (Staatsblad No. 366, 
1941), has been increased to 173,239,400 
half-kilograms by order of the Gover- 
nor General, published as Staatsblad No. 
499, 1941. 


Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


MUNICIPAL PRICE CONTROL COMMISSIONS 
ESTABLISHED 


Municipal price-control commissions, 
under the direction of the Bureau of In- 
dustry and Commerce of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries, 
have been established in all municipali- 
ties in Paraguay by a decree (No. 9649) 
dated November 11, 1941, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial, November 12, 1941, 
Asuncion. Each price-control commis- 
sion will be composed of five members, 
as follows: 

(a) The Intendent or President of the 
Municipal Board or Economic Admin- 
istrative Board, as president; 

(b) Four members as follows: The Jus- 
tice of the Peace, the Police Commis- 
sioner, a merchant designated by local 
businessmen, and a private citizen ap- 
pointed at a meeting of the citizens of 
the locality. 

If, for any reason, one or more of the 
officials designated cannot serve on the 
commission, the Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce will complete the 
commission by appointing someone else, 
or it will exercise direct price control 
through inspectors appointed for that 
purpose. After the commissions have 
been set up, the Bureau of Industry 
and Commerce can replace any one of 
the members, for good cause, by a sim- 
ple resolution. 

Functions of the price-contro] commis- 
sions are: 

(1) To fix maximum prices for articles 
of general necessity, under instructions 
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issued by the Bureau of Industry and 
Commerce; 


(2) To bring to the attention of the 
Bureau documented cases of infractions 
committed by persons engaged in busi- 
ness in the locality. 

(3) To comply with and to see that all 
regulations issued by the Bureau of In- 
dustry and Commerce are complied with. 

Civil delegates will collaborate with 
the Department of Industries and Com- 
merce for prompt organization and will 
exercise control over the functions of 
the commissions in localities under their 
jurisdiction. 

The Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
will have inspections made periodically 
in all localities, to see that the provisions 
of the present decree are fulfilled. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


1942 Budget—Receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1942, as approved by both 
branches of the legislature, are balanced 
at 326,000,000 soles. Preliminary reports 
indicate that this figure is composed of 
250,500,000 soles representing ordinary 
income and 75,500,000 soles representing 
receipts under special laws. The ordi- 
nary budget for 1941 was 214,160,000 
soles, and special law revenues amounted 


to 64,215,000 soles, or a total for that 


year of 278,375,000 soles. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased by One- 
Fifth—The Peruvian import duties on 
all commodities except a list of specified 
foodstuffs, were increased by one-fifth 
of the basic rates under provisions of law 
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No. 9467 effective from December 22, 
1941. The following products are ex- 
empt from the increased duty: olive oil 
and prepared edible oils, hulled rice, 
rolled oats, fresh or dried meats, corn 
flour, cornstarch and tapioca, fresh 
fruits of all. kinds, specified edible oils 
and greases, wheat and wheat flour, corn, 
hog lard, compound and vegetable lards, 
butter, certain dried vegetables, potatoes, 
cheese, and certain feedstuffs. 


Southern Rhodesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Empire Content Requirements Re- 
duced.—The varying Empire content re- 
quirements for goods imported into 
Southern Rhodesia to qualify for the 
preferential tariff rates have been re- 
duced to 25 percent for all goods im- 
ported on or after November 7, 1941, by 
a Government order proclaimed in the 
Government Gazette, Salisbury, of the 
same date. 


The order provides that “in respect of 
all goods the Empire content shall be 
such proportion of labor, or of material 
and labor, of British Empire origin as is 
represented by 25 percent of the factory 
or works cost of such goods.” 

Previous percentages were: cotton 
yarns and fabrics, 3343 percent; linseed 
oil, manila, hemp, rope, cord, flax sail- 
cloth and canvas, sugar and sugar sub- 
stitutes, 25 percent; all goods other than 
those enumerated, 50 percent. 

The effect of the lower rate will be to 
facilitate the entry into the Colony of 
products of United States branch plants 
situated in various parts of the British 
Commonwealth, notably Canada and the 
Union of South Africa. 
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Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


Wartime conditions further increased, 
in October 1941, the difficulties encoun- 
tered by Switzerland in maintaining its 
all-esSential foreign trade. Imports de- 
clined 11 percent (by value) from the 
preceding month, and totaled 178,100,000 
francs. However, this represented an in- 
crease of 49 percent over October 1940. 
The increase in volume was notably less, 
reflecting increased prices and transpor- 
tation costs. Exports (128,800,000 
francs) were practically unchanged in 
value in comparison with September 1941 
and October 1940, decreasing by fractions 
of 1 percent in each case. 

For the first 10 months of 1941, Swiss 
imports were valued at 1,653,300,000 
francs, while exports totaled 1,163,300,000 
francs. The comparable 1940 totals were 
1,563,400,000 francs and _ 1,057,500,000 
francs, respectively. Thus, though the 
import balance continued high, the per- 
centage of imports covered by exports 
during the period increased from 67.6 
percent in 1940 to 70.3 percent in 1941. 

During the 10-month period the rela- 
tive importance from month to month of 
individual import commodities was of 
course greatly influenced by the trans- 
portation situation. Among export com- 
modities, products of the metal and ma- 
chine industries found ready markets, 
while exports of the products of the 
watch and chemical industries fluctuated 
from month to month. From July on, 
the growing lack of raw materials mani- 
fested itself in greatly decreased tertile 
exports. 

The volume of Swiss imports has con- 
tinued a marked downward trend in 
1941, amounting to only 3,552,510 metric 
tons during the first three quarters of 
the year, in contrast to the already re- 
duced total of 4,816,920 tons in the com- 
parable 1940 period. The percentual de- 
crease was 26 percent, in marked con- 
trast to the 2-percent increase in value 
of the same imports. While exports in- 
creased by 40 percent in volume, the in- 
crease in value was only 11 per cent, 
partly because of a shift in favor of 
heavy goods of low-unit value. The un- 
favorable effects of this trend on Swiss 
economy are obvious. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Authorization for Defense Loan. — 
The Legislature, on December 12, passed 
a law authorizing the Executive Power 
to subscribe to an agreement with the 
United States for a loan of $US7,809,- 
000 for the acquisition of military, naval, 
and aeronautic equipment (Diario Ofi- 
cial of December 29, 1941). In accord- 
ance with the law, the loan would be 
without interest and would be repaid in 
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six annual installments of $US1,300,000 
each. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Executive Power Given Extensive Au- 
thority to Control Articles of Prime 
Necessity.—The Executive Power in Uru- 
guay has been given extensive authority 
to control the supply and prices of a long 
list of essential materials and articles 
of prime necessity, and a National Sub- 
sistence Commission has been created 
to assist and advise the President in this 
matter, by provisions of a decree of Oc- 
tober 23, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, November 1, 1941, Montevideo. 

The list of materials and articles of 
prime necessity set up by the decree and 
made subject to control is as follows: 
cereals and vegetables and flours there- 
of; tubers, rice, coffee, fruit, garden stuff, 
bread, meat, fresh fish, poultry, eggs, milk, 
butter, yerba maté, farina, sugar, flour 
pastes, oil, edible grease and oils, salt, 
honey, coal, firewood, water, electric light, 
gas, petroleum, denatured alcohol, 
naphtha, fuel oil, kerosene, matches, 
common soap, agricultural machinery, 
machines for small industries and home 
work, burlap, bags, construction mate- 
rials, sisal thread, wrapping paper, 
chemical or pharmaceutical products of 
therapeutic or prophylactic application, 
and clothes, shelter, and footwear for the 
middle classes. The Executive Power, 


‘ in accord with the Council of Ministers 


and at the suggestion of the National 
Subsistence Commission, may include 
other articles in this list of articles. 


The decree authorizes the Executive 
Power to: 


(a) Regulate, in the entire country or in 
one or more departments, the prices of ar- 
ticles of prime necessity. He may establish 
prices for producers as well as for whole- 
salers, middlemen, and retailers, taking into 
account the cost of each article at the par- 
ticular time, and leaving a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit for producers and merchants 

(b) Regulate prices on the wheat market, 
for the bread and flour industry. 

(c) Reduce or remove temporarily, by min- 
isterial procedure, customs and additional 
duties on articles of prime necessity, when- 
ever there is a scarcity in the market or an 
exaggerated increase in prices, and take 
measures to maintain a normal supply of 
those articles. Exemptions from import 
duty will be regulated so as to cause the 
least injury to national producers. 

(d) Prohibit, by ministerial procedure, the 
exportation of articles of prime necessity 
whenever it is evident that the supply on 
the market is insufficient, or whenever it 
may be necessary as a result of differences 
between domestic prices and prices in for- 
eign countries, or in similar situations. This 
export prohibition may not be applied to 
shipments of merchandise in transit which 
have entered the warehouse or are actually 
loaded on board ship in the port of Monte- 
video. Verification of transit will be made 
through the respective bills of lading. 

(e) Acquire, by means of a resolution, 
with authority of the Council of Ministers, 
and with funds taken from general revenue, 
articles of prime necessity, for resale at regu- 
lated prices. Such acquisition may not con- 
stitute an exclusive right of importation and 
sale in favor of the Government 

(f) Examine localities where hoarding of 
articles of prime necessity is going on, even 
when other articles are deposited in those 
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localities, and examine the books of such 
places. 

(g) Set a maximum period during which 
foodstuffs may remain in refrigerating ware. 
houses or similar deposits. 

(2) Set the unit of measurement by which 
articles of prime necessity must be sold, and 
for determining prices. 

(i) Obligate retailers to show, in a visibie 
place, outside their establishments, a 5 
or announcement with the prices of the day, 

“Ambulant merchants” (peddlers, ete.) 
may also be obligated to carry a list of 
prices of their merchandise, which they 
must show the purchaser upon request, 
These lists will be stamped weekly, at an 
office set up for this purpose, without 
Which stamp they will not be valid. At 
fairs and Sunday markets, no merchant 
selling consumption articles may operate 
without showing his list of prices, even 
though he sells other products. 

The National Subsistence Commission 
set up by this decree is to be composed of 
nine members appointed by the Execy- 
tive Power, for a period of 2 years, and 
they may be reappointed. The Execu- 
tive Power must consult with the Na- 
tional Subsistence Commission before ex- 
ercistng the authority granted him by 
this decree. 

The National Subsistence Commission 
will appoint similar commissions in the 
capitals of the various departments, ex- 
cept Montevideo, composed of five mem- 
bers, appointed for 2 years and subject to 
reappointment. These commissions are 
required to: 

(a) Advise the National Commission about 
the state of the local market. 

(b) Propose to the National Commission 
measures which the Executive Power is au- 
thorized to take with regard to articles of 
prime necessity 

(c) See that decrees and resolutions {s- 
sued under the authority of this law, and 
sanctions taken thereunder, are enforced, 

(ad) Appoint honorary commissions in the 
cities, towns, villages, and rural zones when- 
ever circumstances so require—which com- 
missions will have, each in its own Jjurisdic- 
tion, the same duties as the commissions set 
up in the capitals of Departments. 

The National Institute of Labor and 
Annexed Services is charged with seeing 
that the weight of measure established 
or agreed upon is actually delivered. The 
law also establishes fines ranging from 
5 to 1,000 pesos for infractions, includ- 
ing the closing of establishments for a 
period not exceeding 30 days. False dec- 
larations or proof of the destruction of 
articles of prime necessity, to avoid the 
obligations set up by this law, will be 
punished by confiscation of the mer- 
chandise not declared, without prejudice 
to dispositions of the Penal Code. 

Regulations for Payment of 15 Per Mil 
Sales Tax by Importers.—Importers in 
Uruguay are required to pay the sales tax 
of 15 per mil established by the decree 
of September 30, 1941, on the basis of 
a sworn declaration of prices in force at 
the time of importation, by a decree of 
October 17, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 24, 1941, Montevideo. 
The importers’ declaration should cover 
a calendar month, and must be submitted 
within the first 10 days of the following 
month. Prices declared by the importer 
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may not be less than a sum represent- 


jng the cost of the imported merchan- 
dise, including customs duties and taxes, 
and port charges, and a profit to be es- 
tablished in each case but which may not 
pe more than 30 percent of the cost of 
the merchandise. 

The sales tax of 15 per mil applies to 
all imported merchandise, except mer- 
chandise on which new taxes, increased 
taxes, or revised taxes were established 
in the decree of September 30, 1941. 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, for notice of the decree of 
September 30, 1941.] 

Alcoholic Beverages: Sale Prohibited in 
Containers Larger Than 10 Liters; Im- 
ports May Be Stamped in Country of 
Origin—The sale of alcoholic beverages 
in Uruguay in containers larger than 10 
liters is prohibited by regulations of the 
internal tax law of September 30, 1941, 
established by a decree of October 31, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 5, 1941, Montevideo. 

These regulations permit importers of 
alcoholic beverages to send the necessary 
tax stamps to exporters abroad so that 
the containers may be stamped before 
shipment. The regulations also provide 
that beverages or other merchandise sub- 
ject to internal tax imported in bulk for 
packaging or bottling for retail sale must 
be stamped on the retail containers by 
the importer within 60 days from the 
date of the purchase of the stamps—that 
is, from the day of clearance through the 
customs. This period of 60 days may be 
extended in justified cases. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, and January 10, 1942, for notice 


of the Internal Tax Law of September 30, 
1941.] 


Transport and Communication 


Communication Taxes Altered—On 
December 10, 1941, the Uruguayan Legis- 
lature passed a law abolishing the taxes 
then in force with respect to press, cable, 
telegraph, and radio communications. In 
place of the old taxes, there was estab- 
lished a new tax on all press communica- 
tions passing in transit through Uruguay, 
in amount of 0.01 gold franc per word, 
each gold franc being calculated at 0.60 
Uruguayan peso. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Delays in Presentation of Consular 
Documents Caused by Mail Censorship.— 
The Ministry of Finance has suspended 
application of fines imposed for delayed 
presentation of consular documents cov- 
ering merchandise originating in Europe 
and grants appreciable reductions in 
fines applicable on delayed presentation 
of documents on merchandise originat- 
ing in the United States when the inter- 
ested persons submit proof that the delay 
was due to the operation of censorship 
of the mails. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Ministry of Finance, through the 
Director of Customs, has advised the 
Caracas Chamber of Commerce of the 
above. 


M os t-Favored-Nation Commercial 


Modus Vivendi With Brazil Extended for 
Another Year.—See Brazil. 





U. S. Foreign-Trade Totals 


The Department of Commerce has just 
released information on the value of total 
United States exports and imports for 
the months of October and November 
but, in accordance with previously an- 
nounced policy, will withhold detailed 
foreign-trade figures for the duration of 
the war, starting with the figures for Oc- 
tober 1941. Information on the total 
value of foreign trade will continue to be 
made available either monthly or at reg- 
ular intervals. 

For the 2 months October and Novem- 
ber, United States exports, including re- 
exports, rose to an aggregate value of 
$1,157,000,000, an average monthly value 
of $579,000,000. General imports (arriv- 
als) advanced to a total of $585,000,000, 
an average monthly value of $292,000,000. 


During the 11 months ended November 
1941, total United States exports were 
valued at $4,492,000,000, the highest fig- 
ure in 11 years. The increase in total 
value of 21 percent over the first 11 
months of 1940, while largely due to an 
expansion in the volume of shipments, 
was partly influenced by the increase in 
commodity prices. In comparison with 
1929 and 1930, however, the price level of 
exports in 1941 continued lower. 

In terms of quantity, export trade in 
the first 11 months of 1941 rose above 
that in 1929 to the highest level since 
World War I. The volume (quantity) cf 
exports in the period January—Novem- 
ber 1941 was about 13 percent larger than 
the corresponding 1929 volume, and 16 
percent larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


The high level of recorded exports for 
October and November reflects to some 
extent shipments made in immediately 
preceding months for which documents 
were received only in time for inclusion 
in the October-November figures. How- 
ever, in the 5-month period, July—No- 
vember, United States exports reached 
a monthly average value of $481,000,000, 
a figure 38 percent higher than in the 
first 6 months of 1941. Total United 
States exports in July-November 1941 
were approximately double the exports 
in the corresponding months of the pre- 
war year 1938. 


The import volume in the first 11 
months of 1941 was about 20 percent 
above that in the corresponding months 
of 1940, and approximately equal to the 
volume in the same period of 1937. Al- 
though imports of crude materials were 
unusually large in 1941, those of manu- 
factured articles and of competitive farm 
products were lower than in 1937. 
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Total general imports increased 27 
percent in value, from $2,372,000,000 in 
the period January-November 1940 to 
$3,002,000,000 in January—November 
1941. 

The average of $292,000,000 for total 
imports in the months of October and 
November, although falling slightly un- 
der the high total of $297,000,000 re- 
corded last May, was about 65 percent 
higher than the average value of imports 
in the corresponding months of 1938, 
prior to the outbreak of war. 





Uruguay’s Regulations 
Governing Aircraft Purchases 


The regulations proposed by Uruguay’s 
Direction of Civil Aviation whereby the 
purchase of aircraft for aviation centers 
must be made through a call for bids, 
under the control of the Direction of 
Civil Aviation and with the final ap- 
proval of the Ministry of National De- 
fense, was approved by a resolution of 
the Ministry of National Defense dated 
October 30, 1941, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 21. 

The resolution establishes that, except 
in justifiable cases of urgency, all calls, 
complete with details, must be published 
over a period of 8 days, 15 days being 
given for the receptiton of offers. 

Chief requirements to be complied with 
and information to be furnished by the 
purchasing institutions and the firms de- 
siring to answer the call for bids are as 
follows: 


Name of the purchasing organization and 
object of purchase; offers to be made in tripli- 
cate; guaranty of fulfillment. of offer; amount 
concerned; character of conditions imposed; 
technical requirements; offers to be c. i. f. 
Montevideo and currency established for 
payment; conditions of payment, and period 
of validity for price asked; delivery and re- 
ception; fines for delays; technical character- 
istics of aircraft to be provided by interested 
firm; authorization of organization interested 
to purchase more aircraft than those stipu- 
lated in call for bids; delivery, at the same 
time as the aircraft, of complete information, 
in Spanish, regarding the motor, frequency 
of revision required for same, ditto propeller, 
and other instruments belonging to the motor 
or concerning navigation; offers to be made 
in person by the individual answering the 
call; at least three of the firms offering to be 
represented at the first call for bids, or the 
number established in the call for it to be 
legal, the minutes taken of the proceedings 
to contain the names of the bidding firms, 
the amounts deposited as guaranty, and other 
details; these minutes to be signed by all offi- 
cials, representatives of institutions present, 
and interested representatives who may be 
present; proposed purchases to be communi- 
cated in detail to the Direction of Civil Avia- 
tion, which in due course will transmit them 
to the Ministry of National Defense, for its 
required approval; a definite basis must exist 
for acceptances and refusals, interested par- 
ties being entitled to a knowledge thereof. 


The resolution establishes that the 
present regulations shall be applied to the 
proposed purchase of instruction aircraft, 
already under way, by the Centro de 
Aeronautica del Uruguay, Centro de Avi- 
acién Civil de Salto, Aero Club Maragato 
y Centro de Aviaci6én Civil de Florida. 
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Automotive 
Products 


* Brazit.—The last European motor ve- 
hicles imported by Brazil were received in 
June 1941. Out of a total of 10,812 pas- 
senger cars imported in the first 10 
months of 1941, all but 48 units were from 
the United States, and of the 9,508 trucks 
9,500 units came from the United States 
(Brazilian figures). These figures com- 
pare with 10,883 passenger cars (10,708 
United States) and 17,962 trucks (7,863 
United States) imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 


* BrITISH WEstT INDIES.—On June 30, 
1941, motor vehicles in use in Barbados 
numbered 2,042 passenger cars, 522 trucks 
and busses, and 69 motorcycles, of which 
1,009, 407, and 8, respectively, were 
United States-Canadian makes and 995, 
114, and 61 British. 


* BourmA.—During the first 9 months of 
1941, registrations of new motor vehicles 
totaled 776 passenger cars and 9,930 
trucks, compared with 715 and 1,591, re- 
spectively in the same period of 1940. 
The registration of United States-Cana- 
dian makes increased to 592 passenger 
cars and 9,913 trucks in the 1941 period 
from 339 and 1,461, respectively, in 1940. 


* CEYLON.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles showed a large decrease in the 
first 9 months of 1941 compared with the 
same period of 1940. Passenger-car reg- 
istrations numbered 358 (10 United 
States-Canadian and 346 British) against 
991 (43 United States-Canadian and 890 
British), while trucks totaled 132 (110 
United States-Canadian and 22 British) 
compared with 268 (198 United States- 
Canadian and 63 British). On the other 
hand, motorcycle registrations increased 
to 35 units (all British) from 13 (9 Brit- 
ish) in 1940. 


* PALESTINE.—Registrations of new mo- 
tor vehicles dropped sharply in the first 
10 months of 1941, compared with the 
same period of 1940, numbering 157 pas- 
senger cars, 92 trucks and busses, and 31 
motorcycles against 497, 321, and 48 re- 
spectively. Of the 1941 totals, 109 pas- 
senger cars, 83 trucks and busses, and 1 
motorcycle were United States makes, 
and, in 1940, 317, 284, and none, respec- 
tively. 

* Perv.—Arrivals of motor vehicles in- 
cluded 201 passenger cars and 84 trucks 
and busses in November 1941, against 227 
and 128, respectively, in the same month 
of 1940 (Peruvian figures). All these 
motor vehicles came from the United 
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States. Cumulative imports for the first 
11 months totaled 1,564 passenger cars 
(1,557 from United States) and 1,535 
trucks and busses (all from United 
States) in 1941, against 1,691 (1,669 
United States, and 1,360 (all United 
States) in 1940. 


* THAILAND.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles numbered 194 passenger cars (69 
United States) and 550 trucks (344 
United States) in the first 9 months of 
1941, compared with 354 (72 United 
States) and 351 (324 United States), re- 
spectively, in the corresponding period of 
1940. 


Bristles 


Owners Must Report Stocks 


To conserve the supply and direct the 
distribution of pigs’ and hogs’ bristles, 
the Priorities Division of the Office of 
Production Management, pursuant to 
paragraph 944.17 of priorities regulation 
No. 1, has ordered each person having 
title to any pigs’ or hogs’ bristles, as de- 
fined by general preference order M-51, 
to complete and file, in duplicate, form 
PD-217, with the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C., as tabulating agent 
for the Office of Production Management, 
on or before January 15, 1942. Failure 
to make such a report on the part of any 
person shall be deemed a representation 
to the Government, subject to the penal- 
ties of section 35A of the United States 
Criminal Code, that such person does not 
have title to any pigs’ or hogs’ bristles. 

This order takes effect immediately. 


Chemicals 


New Restrictions Ordered by OPM 


Restrictions on the use of ethyl alcohol 
and related compounds are provided in 
an amendment to general Preference 
Order M-30 issued January 7 by the Divi- 
sion of Priorities, OPM. 

Restrictions on uses of ethyl alcohol 
are provided, and producers are required 
to use corn or grain instead of molasses 
insofar as possible. 

A companion order, M-54, relating to 
molasses also was issued. It also re- 
stricts quantities to consumers and fixes 
rates of consumption. Molasses for the 
production of beverage spirits is pro- 
hibited. 

Priorities Regulation No. 1 is made 
applicable to all transactions in both 
ethyl alcohol and molasses. 

Manufacturers accustomed to making 
antifreeze compounds containing methyl 
alcohol (wood alcohol) will be forced to 
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seek substitutes during the coming winter 
months, by the terms of amendment No, 
2 to General Preference Order M-3}], 
announced January 7 by the Priorities 
Division. 

The order, now in effect, forbids the 
use of methyl alcohol for manufacture 
into, or packaging as, an antifreeze 
agent. The prohibition applies to all 
stocks on hand as of January 1. Persons 
having supplies of methyl] alcohol origi- 
nally intended for antifreeze uses are 
required to report all details to the 
Chemicals Branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and in the mean- 
time must hold such stocks for disposition 
as ordered by the Director of Priorities, 
Exempted from the prohibition are or- 
ders placed by the armed services of the 
United States and the governments of 
the Lend-Lease countries. 


Substitutes for methyl alcohol are 
available. 


Another provision of the amendment 
assigns a preference rating of B-8 to 
deliveries of methyl alcohol; under cer- 
tain specified conditions, to persons who 
require it for general denaturant and 
solvent uses. 


* Brazit.—Bone meal and other animal 
fertilizers are produced in Brazil and ex- 
ported by the large packing houses. 
Exports through the port of Santos of 
animal fertilizers amounted to 10,127,460 
kilograms during the period January- 
October 1941 (Brazilian figures). 


Cottonseed cake and cottonseed bran, 
also used for fertilizer purposes, are pro- 
duced and exported. Exports in the 1941 
crop year (March through September) 
through Santos of cottonseed cake 
amounted to 3,270,000 kilograms and of 
cottonseed bran 10,999,806 kilograms. 


* CanapA.—Relatively little change oc- 
curred in the consumption of the more 
important organic chemicals used by the 
Canadian paint, pigment, and varnish 
industry in 1940 compared with 1939, 
says an industry report just released by 
the Canadian Government. ‘The excep- 
tions were the much larger amounts of 
the following chemicals used in 1940 than 
in 1939: acetic acid; amyl acetate; butyl 
acetate and ethyl acetate. -Details ap- 
pear in the accompanying table. 

Among the bonding and bushing ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial abrasives in Canada in 1940 were 
112,944 pounds of pyroxylin plastics and 
synthetic resins at a cost at works of 
$46,013, compared with 80,387 pounds, 
$34,119, in 1939. according to statistics 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Specified Organic Chemicals Used in the Canadian Pigment, Paint, and Varnish Industry 


























1939 1940 
Item 
Quantity on Quantity po ng 
Acetone é ices apa wep Sex a teh nk .---pounds. - 282, 534 $22, 984 254, 470 $22, 715 
‘Acetic acid Lush skdakhess nee eee do..-- 374, O11 25,151 | 1,127, 441 52, 549 
Alcohol, ethyl sii TEE janie tiie proof gallons- - 217, 874 122, 974 264, 317 149, 552 
Alcohol, wood (methyl hydrate) ...- Imperial gallon __| 130, 991 93, 236 133, 907 103, 122 
Amy] acetate fae youndSs. | 733, 905 82, 192 891, 608 126, 562 
Amy] alcohol , ...-Imperial gallon --| 15, 339 10, 962 30, 499 27, 194 
Benzol opund xdndhisoneel es 68, 930 20, 976 76, 522 26, 267 
Buty! alcohol. pounds 445, 863 44, 154 441, 242 54, 435 
Butyl acetate -- eae 623, 483 73, 458 791, 026 95, 226 
Creosote : Imperial gallon. 44, 506 13, 780 83, 454 16, 553 
Ethyl] acetate ‘ = ..pounds.-_| 2, 120, 650 151,678 | 2,802,171 227, 060 
Toluol : é Imperial_gallon - -| 243, 873 78, 797 157, 230 61, 998 
Xylol.. : Ss See en eee do..--| 108, 742 | 62, 313 104, 012 59, 272 





* CuILE.—Some printing ink is manu- 
factured in Chile, and an increase in 
production as well as an improvement in 
the quality of the product may account 
for the decrease in imports. Imports of 
printing and lithographing inks into 
Chile declined to 235,400 kilograms dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1941, from 309,- 
000 kilograms during the first 8 months 
of 1940 and 284,000 kilograms in the first 
8 months of 1939 (Chilean figures). 
Calcium carbide has been manufac- 


tured in Chile since 1936. Fabrica Na- 
cional de Carburo, of Santiago, has a 
plant at Los Andes with an annual pro- 
duction of approximately 2,500 metric 
tons. The firm has under consideration 
the establishment of another larger plant 
at Nos. 

Imports of calcium carbide into Chile 
have fluctuated from 920 metric tons 
during the first 8 months of 1939 to 1,630 
metric tons during the first 8 months of 
1940 and 770 tons during the first 8 
months of 1941. 








HOW WE ARE SPENDING 
GCECB CEE GOD 


ORDNANCE (INCLUDING NAVAL ORDNANCE) 23 CENTS 


sft CUCOD COBO CB0OO GO 


AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, ETC. 17 CENTS 
NAVAL SHIPS AND PARTS 13 CENTS 


less PELE GOOOD © 


Fe STOCKPILES, OTHER EQUIP., ETC. 


COO GO 


POSTS, DEPOTS, FORTIFICATIONS 





THIS CHART SHOWS HOW THE WAR 
DOLLAR is being spent. it is based upon 
a@ proportional breakdown of $71,100,000,000 
appropriated and proposed for ti 1] 
defense as of November 30, 1941. This 
includes $60,000,000,000 voted for defense 
by Congress, including $13,000,000,000 for 
Lend-Lease purposes, plus commitments 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and subsidiaries of $4,000,000,000, and 
additional sums totaling $7,100,000,000 
requested by the President in recent 
messages to Congress. 
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* CoLomp1A.—An article in the Colom- 
bian press in December 1941 featured the 
importation of 13,120 tons of fertilizer 
into Colombia during the 5 years 1936 
to 1940, as indicating the necessity of 
establishing a factory for fertilizer manu- 
facture. The rhythm of imports of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers, the most important 
type, had been at an accelerated rate 
until 1940, at which time there was a 
drop. In the first 6 months of 1941 
there was a noticeable decline also. Im- 
ports of 761 tons of nitrogenous fertilizers 
during the first 6 months of 1941 was less 
than half the imports for the entire year 
1939, when 2,321 tons were imported, or 
1940, when 2,060 tons were received. The 
major part of the imports came from 
Germany and France. The Colombian 
import figures follow: 




















Quan- 
Commodity tity Value 
Metric 
tons Pesos? 
Potassium nitrate__............_..-. 925 66, 600 
PoCemes GUNG... 3 503 56, 750 
Saltpeter, orude.........<....-...... 3, 200 235, 500 
Ammonium sulfate_................- 714 52, 400 
Ammonium phosphate__--._-__._- 91 9, 500 
Potassium chloride_..._._......___- 73 10, 700 
Calcium and potassium phosphate’. 10 1, 300 
co ae eee 1 300 
Nitrogenous fertilizers, n. e. s__..._-- 7, 356 809, 800 
Ammonium nitrate-_-._............- 45 4, 000 
Potassium salt, coarse___...........- 10 700 
Calcium nitrate... ..__- ~---------| 192 14, 700 
RAE ak MRT a | 13, 120 | 1,262, 300 





1 The peso is equivalent to US$0.57. 


* GUATEMALA.—Production of derris in 
Guatemala is still in a highly experimen- 
tal stage. One firm which has gone into 
the cultivation of Derris elliptica most se- 
riously stated that its production up to 
mid-October 1941 had not exceeded 200 
pounds and that it is still working on 
the problem of increasing the rotenone 
content of its output. 

In the fall of 1941 the Department of 
Agriculture advertised that it had roots 
or cuttings of derris available for in- 
terested agriculturists, and some small 
interest seems to have been shown in 
securing these for planting. The cut- 
tings, however, were of the Philippine 
variety, which has a low rotenone 
content. ; 


* Inp1a—The bulk of the limited de- 
mand for caramel colors in the Bombay 
area of India is for cheap colors known 
as food colors (harmless) and not for 
“pure” colors. Prior to the outbreak of 
the war more than 70 percent of caramel 
colors sold in the market were imported 
from Germany and the remainder from 
the United Kingdom. The United States 
share is reported to be nil. Though 
Japan could have supplied the colors, 
local dealers were -reluctant to handle 
edible colors made in Japan. While 
colors imported from Britain are sold in 
the original packages, corresponding 
products of German origin used to be 
retailed in local packages. 

Since the outbreak of the war, Britain 
has apparently increased its share of the 
trade in caramel colors. In November 
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1941 caramel colors, pure, were sold at 
$2.85 per pound in the bazar, compared 
with $1.65 per pound quoted before the 
war. Caramel colors, harmless, are sold 
at much cheaper rates. No import sta- 
tistics are available. 

Researches have been carried on in 
India on the disposal of molasses, the 
waste liquor left after the sugar has 
crystallized out of the sugar solution—a 
problem which has faced the sugar in- 
dustry for a considerable time, as about 
500,000 tons annually of molasses ac- 
cumulate in India, according to a recent 
article appearing in a British scientific 
journal. Researches were instituted to 
recover useful chemicals from it. Power 
alcohol produced in the country by fer- 
mentation of molasses has already been 
adopted for mixture with gasoline, and 
compositions for road surfacing have also 
been produced. 

Research schemes under the auspices 
of the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research relate to the extraction of 
potassium salts from molasses, and the 
recovery of organic acids, such as citric 
and oxalic acids, and alcohols such as 
butyl alcohol and acetone. Arising out of 
these investigations, a collection of na- 
tional type cultures for various fermenta- 
tion products has been organized at 
Bangalore. 


* Mexico.—The chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industry in Mexico was affected 
by the scarcity of the following raw ma- 
terials, according to a study made of in- 
dustries at a meeting between employers 
and workers in the Labor Ministry of 
Mexico in the fall of 1941: acetylsalicylic 
acid, quinine and salts, medicinal solu- 
tions, cyanides, coal-tar dyes, olive oil, 
cocoa butter, essential oils, citric acid, 
tartaric acid, and ammonium sulfate. 
Shortage of caustic soda, essential oils, 
and dyes also affected the oils-and-soaps 
industry. The tanning and shoe indus- 
try was affected by scarcity of linseed oil, 
dyes, varnishes, muriatic acid, sulfuric 
acid, alum, chromium, potassium bi- 
chromate, sodium bichromate, and tan- 
ning extracts. 


%* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Ferrous sulfate 
(iron sulfate) is made in the Netherlands 
Indies by a plant located at Surabaya 
which also manufactures carbon bisul- 
fide and sulfuric acid. Annual consump- 
tion was estimated to have been 100 met- 
ric tons. Consumption is mainly in the 


batik industry. Stocks are prepared ac-. 


cording to needs. This product is also 
imported. 

Imports into the Netherlands Indies 
amounted to 132 metric tons in 1940; 
compared with 3 tons in 1939 and 7 tons 
in 1938. 


* Union or Sovutn Arrica.—Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the South African 
ink requirements are supplied by branch 
manufacturing plants of English and 
Canadian concerns located in Johannes- 
burg, Capetown, and Durban. The re- 
maining 20 percent consist primarily of 
special kinds or colors that are supplied 
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largely from the United Kingdom. Re- 
cent import statistics are not available, 
but in 1939 nearly $700,000 worth of print- 
ing, lithographing, and ruling inks, roller 
composition, stamping colors, printers’ 
bronze powder, and other inks and pow- 
ders were imported into the Union of 
South Africa. The United States has 
been the source, annually, for 100,000 
pounds or more of printing ink. 


U. 8. Exports of Printing Inks to Union of 
South Africa 





Year | Pounds | Value 
1936_ va : _--------] 127,986 | $11, 886 
ee : ..---| 107,011 16, 901 
EPO ee | 95/925 | 18,908 
a a 145,549 | 24,310 
erat os a ok een 


149, 538 26, 815 


Coal and Coke 


* Brazit.—The United States was the 
source of all November 1941 coal imports 
through Santos, total arrivals being more 
than double those of the preceding 
month. While imports of steam coal 
were only slightly above October imports, 
an unusually large amount of gas coal 
was received. 

November coke arrivals showed a mod- 
erate increase, the United States being 
the only country of supply. 


Cork and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Stocks of raw cork at the 
close of 1941, amounting to approxi- 
mately 1,600 tons, would be sufficient for 
current needs for a period of about 7 
months. Annual consumption, of about 
2,800 tons, has had a tendency to in- 
crease because of new uses found for 
cork. The Government is considering 
measures to curtail the use of cork. 

Argentina in 1940 exported cork in all 
forms to South American countries. The 
quantity was about 262 tons—trebling the 
1939 figure. However, imports of cork 
products during 1940, amounting to ap- 
proximately 5,263 tons, were 39 percent 
larger than in 1939. Portugal supplied 66 
percent, Spain 17, and the French posses- 
sions in Africa 13 percent. 





Crude Drugs 


* GUATEMALA.—Botanical seeds available 
from Guatemala include sesame, carda- 
mon, and anise, as well as stramonium 
and thyme lcaves. The growers have 
limited their output to the amounts for 
which they have a demand—therefore, 
few surplus stocks are available. Expan- 
sion of output would, however, be a 
simple matter if the demand should in- 
crease sufficiently. 


* Iran.—The exportation of gum traga- 
canth is officially a monopoly in Iran, but 
there are two private firms which export 
the product by an agreement whereby a 
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nominal commission is paid to the mo. 
nopoly organization. 


Essential Oils 


* FRENCH GUINEA.—Large quantities of 
citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 





and bergamot), as well as pineapples, are . 


produced in French Guinea. There is an 
important orange-essence industry. The 
government plans to start a factory for 
preserving fruit juices in this colony. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


* Braztt.—In November, 97,149 bags of 
coffee were delivered to the market in 
Victoria, a decrease of 15,926 bags from 
the Octcber figure. 

Total exports during November were 
46,025 bags to the United States and 
2,500 to Argentina. Shipments to other 
ports of Brazil were 6,660 bags, and 600 
were released for local consumption, 
Stocks on hand at the close of November 
were 245,601 bags, compared with 204 237 
on hand November 1. With November 
exports and inter-State shipments, total 
shipments of Victoria coffee for the crop 
year beginning July 1, 1941, amounted to 
253,756 bags. 

The market during November was 
quiet, and sales were light. Local ex. 
porters are hopeful that the entire Vic- 
toria increased quota of 660.000 bags will 
be absorbed, but this appears to be over- 
optimistic. Exporters are finding diffi- 
culty in disposing of stocks at present 
prices. New crop shipments from the 
southern part of the State of Espirito 
Santo to Rio de Janeiro continue steady, 

Exports of coffee during November 
1941: 





Number of 
Destination bags (60 
kilograms) 


Union of South Africa 21,400 
Canada 500 
United State 794, 976 
Argentina 11, 875 
Chile 7, 570 
Uruguay 40 
Iceland 1, 575 
Sweden 44, 670 
Ships’ stores 131 


Total } 883, 207 





* CoLompiA.—October and November 
were the first 2 months of the second 
quota year (October 1, 1941, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1942) In October 1941 exports 
were 265,713 60-kilogram bags—265,363 
to the United States and 350 to the Canal 
Zone. In November 1941 _ exports 
amounted to 317,646 60-kilogram bags, 
317.532 bags going to the United States, 
107 to Chile, and 7 to Sweden. During 
the first 2 months of the first quota year 
(October 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941), 
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exports were 751,968 bags. The compara- 
tively low figures for 1941 may be ex- 
plained, to some extent, by the fact that 
the new quotas for the second quota year 
were not fixed until October 23, 1941, and 
as a result there was considerable doubt 
and hesitancy during 3 weeks of that 
month. Also, in 1940, October and No- 
yember coffee exports were not paying the 
Government export tax—a tax that may 
have acted as something of a restraint 
in 1941. 


The following table shows Colombia’s 
coffee exports during the first 5 months 
of the 1940-41 and 1941-42 seasons: 


[In bags of 60 kilograms each] 





To the United 





| | 
| Total exports | States 
Month “<4 wae “ 
| 
| 1940 | 1941 | x 1940 1941 
—— | - - _ 
July | 408, 7 4 59 36, 421 387 491 be 35, 895 
August | 336, 325 | 306 | 311,077 
September | 280, 6 37 | 55,948 | 255, 927 55, 910 
October 330,994 | 265,713 | 313,180 | 265/363 
November 420, 974 | 317, 646 393, 900 317, 532 
Total 5 | | 
months _|1, 777,689 | 676,034 |1, 661,575 | 674,700 
| } 





While the 1941 coffee crop is expected 
to be satisfactory in quality and quantity, 
it is believed it will fall short of the 1940 
mark, at least in the latter respect. 


Colombian opinion seems to be that the 
firsts quota year brought definite and 
widespread benefits, not only to the cof- 
fee trade itself but also to domestic com- 
merce and industry in general. Since the 
coffee trade forms such a large part of 
Colombia’s foreign commerce, and since 
its influence on the country’s general 
economic condition is so direct, there are 
many concrete examples of benefits re- 
sulting from an almost doubled coffee 
price, increased return to the producers, 
etc. 

The new quotas established on October 
23, 1941, did not meet with any serious 
disapproval in Colombia, and_ the 
strengthening and steadying of the mar- 
ket was welcomed from all sides. 


Some doubt has been expressed in com- 
mercial circles concerning Colombia’s 
coffee market for 1941-42. There is a 
feeling that considerable quantities of 
Colombian coffee have been stored up in 
the United States, by reason of the fact 
that Colombia’s minimum price was in- 
creased several times last year. Also, it 
was felt that transportation difficulties 
might arise. 


* Costa Rica.—Operations of the coffee 
industry under the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Agreement continued to be as satis- 
factory during October as in September. 
The Costa Rican coffee industry received 
with pleasure the announcement that the 
increase in the United States coffee quota 
was fixed at 10 percent instead of 20 per- 
cent as reported. 

Price quotations f. 0. b. railway cars in 
San Jose during October fluctuated from 
$0.14 to $0.15 per pound. These price 
quotations are to the United States. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during September and October 
1941 were: 




















Destination September} October 

Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 

kilograms | kilograms 
Argentina-.----- Poet 10, 058 2, 266 
RANGA, 6 csitdasesveadhes : 1, 220 1, 376 
Chile___- Pee Pn INET. 30 198 
TOE BOING cnwaneodens ndnme 15, 988 14, 102 
Canal Zone.... ...-..-..- 320 6 
Philippine Isls OY, ERRIO SION: See, 350 
MUG. SiS dee cjasteeates 27, 616 18, 298 
Total 1940........-..---- on ie a 

Dairy Products 


* New ZEALAND.—An agreement has been 
reached whereby butter production for 
export will be limited to approximately 
115,000 tons per year for the period of the 
war and for 1 year after. Production for 
export in 1940-41 was 130,000 tons. This 
does not represent the quantity that the 
United Kingdom will actually take in any 
year but rather the extent of its obliga- 
tions. The latest reports indicate that 
the maximum shipments from New Zea- 
land for the present season will probably 
be about 90,000 tons. 


The agreement by the United Kingdom 
to purchase 160,000 tons of cheese each 
year is causing considerable reorganiza- 
tion in the industry. The cheese will be 
produced at an increased price, to com- 
pensate in a measure for the expenses 
involved in changing over from butter to 
cheese manufacture. 


Fruits, Vegetables, and Nuts 


* Brazit.—Official export figures show 
that, of the 1941 crop, 6,433 long tons of 
shelled Brazil nuts and 8,305 long tons 
of unshelled Brazil nuts were shipped to 
the United States. 


* CuHILE.—Before the hail damage to the 
crop in November, the 1942 apple crop 
was estimated at approximately 1,001,710 
boxes for the entire country, of which 
about 700,000 boxes would have been ex- 
port types and graded apples. Of this 
total production, member growers of the 
Apple and Pear Producers Association 
were expected to furnish about 851,710 
boxes, of which approximately 600,000 
would have been available for export. 
Calculating a minimum of 20 percent 
fewer boxes, in consequence of storm 
damage, approximately 560,000 boxes 
would be the estimated exportable sur- 
plus for 1942. 

With the spread of war to nearly all 
parts of the world, the disposal of the 
1942 apple crop becomes an increasingly 
difficult problem. European markets, 
which in 1939 took 500,785 boxes, are now 
almost entirely out of the picture. It will 
be difficult to place large quantities on the 
Brazilian market, normally Chile’s larg- 
est South American outlet—not only be- 
cause of increased competition from 
Argentina but also because shipping 
through the Straits of Magellan is now 
booked for months in advance, space is 
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increasingly limited, and costly overland 
shipments are not possible. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 50,000 boxes 
of apples can be placed in the Brazilian 
market and not more than 30,000 boxes 
in other South American markets such 
as Peru, Colombia, and Ecuador, or a 
total exportation of not more than 80,000: 
boxes. 


The pear crop probably will be among 
the largest in Chile’s history. It is esti- 
mated that the 1942 commercial pear 
crop may be 60. 295 boxes, compared with 
a production of 47,633 boxes in 1941. 


* Hartr—Exports of bananas declined 
from 806,570 stems in the October 1 to 
December 15 period of 1940 to 684,297 
stems in the same period of 1941. Several 
factors brought about this decrease. In 
1940 banana exports were higher than 
normal. Several new plantations came 
into bearing in November and December 
1940, thus increasing production. A 
drought in the summer of 1941 decreased 
available supplies. 


* HonpursAs.—The areas devoted to cit- 
rus-fruit production during the fiscal 
year 1939-40 remained the same as dur- 
ing the preceding period—that is 176.73 
hectares cultivated and 35.20 hectares 
irrigated. 


Production in 1939-40 amounted to 35,- 
976 cases of grapefruit, 8,857 cases of 
oranges, and 61 cases of lemons. Ex- 
ports of oranges were 5,728 cases. Ex- 
ports of grapefruit in the fiscal years 
1939-40 and 1940-41 were as follows: 




















Units (of fruit) 
Destination 
1939-40 1940-41 
| ae eee emer 0 2, 057, 871 1, 200, 518 
| aE ogee A fae 58, 522 158, 029 
(ent GEG. 5. 522 2 cee ae ees es 
TORS. a iien Se 2, 657, 342 1, 358, 547 





Value of E ts of United States Merchandise 
by Selected Countries and Regions 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


om MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
UNITED KINGDOM 


180 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


(INCLUDING U.$.5.8.} 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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* MeExico.—Total exports of fresh veg- 
etables are shown in the following table: 





| Season, to | Season, to 
5, 








Kind Dec. 15, | Dee. 1 
| 1940 1941 
Pounds Pounds 
REL ERATE 2, 049, 555 2, 750, 473 
Green peppers - - _- 100, 566 345, 415 
_ 2, 150, 121 4, 095, 888 








The quality of late shipments of toma- 
toes through the port of Nogales has been 
good and the fruit medium in size. It 
was estimated that approximately 450 
carloads of tomatoes would be exported 
from southern Sonora between mid-De- 
cember and the close of January—at the 
end of which period the Sonora crops are 
expected to pass the production stage. 
However, the tomato crops in northern 
and central Sinaloa are expected to come 
into heavy production during the early 
part of February, and all shipments made 
after that time will originate in the last- 
named State. 

Fourteen carloads of green peppers 
have been exported to the United States 
from the West Coast of Mexico since the 
beginning of the 1941-42 season. These 
shipments originated in southern Sonora 
and in the Los Mochis district of northern 
Sinaloa, the last-named district being the 
chief producing district for green pep- 
’ pers on the West Coast. Shipments are 
expected to increase rapidly in the near 
future and to maintain a steady level 
during February, March, and April, 1942, 
provided the prices on the American 
markets remain favorable for Mexican- 
grown peppers during that time. Decem- 
ber reports on this commodity showed 
good quality. 


We are all in it 
all the way 


Every single man, woman and child 
is a partner in the most tremendous 
undertaking of our American history. 
We must share together the bad news 
and the good news, the defeats and the 
victories-the changing fortunes of war. 


\ (President Roosevelt, Address to the Nation, December 9, 1941 ) 
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Grain and Products 


* Brazit.—The rice-planting season in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul is from 
October to December (mainly during No- 
vember and December), for harvest from 
March to April. The area planted this 
season was reportedly about the same as 
for the preceding season—that is, from 
120,000 to 130,000 hectares. 

There is a scarcity of good-quality rice 
in the local market, in consequence of 
damages suffered by the rice industry in 
the flood of May 1941. Prices during the 
past month have been firm, with a tend- 
ency to go higher. 

Stocks are comparatively low, and it is 
believed that the supply may be ex- 
hausted before the new crop is harvested. 

There were no shipments to foreign 
markets during October 1941. Shipments 
abroad during October 1940 amounted to 
25,066 bags. Shipments to domestic mar- 
kets in October 1941 were 174,139 bags, 
compared with 195,210 bags in October 
1940. 


* CusA.—Unofficial data show total im- 
ports of rice into Cuba during November 
1941 amounting to 213,730 pockets (21,- 
373,000 pounds) of rice of United States 
origin and 2,000 pockets (200,000 pounds) 
from the Dominican Republic. Receipts 
through the port of Habana during the 
month under review totaled 169,430 
pockets (16,943,000 pounds) of American 
rice, together with the entire lot of 2,000 
pockets of Dominican rice. 

Total imports of rice into Cuba during 
the period January through November 
1941 have been as follows: 





Source Bags Pounds 


Rangoon 44, 700 10, 012, 800 
Calcutta 13, 731 3, 075, 744 
Kohsichang 9, 500 2, 128, 000 
Ecuador 68, 500 6, 850, 000 
Dominican Republic 20, 257 2, 025, 700 
United States 3, 169, 930 | 316, 993, 000 

Total 3, 326,618 | 341, 085, 244 





The following table shows stocks, 
arrivals, and withdrawals in November 
1941: 





Stocks on Stocks on 
Habana | Novem- | Habana | Novem- 
Kind wharves ber wharves | ber with- 
Ist of No-| arrivals endofNo-| drawals 
vember vember 
American: | 
Pockets 275, 980 169, 430 204, 733 240, 677 
Pounds. . '27, 598, 000' 16, 943, 000 20, 473, 300 24, 067, 700 
All other: 
Bags.__ 17, 249 2, 000 9, 916 9, 333 
Pounds 1,725,272) 200,000| 991,972 


933, 300 


Total, 
pounds. |29, 323, 272 17, 143, 000 21, 465, 272 25, 001, 000 





* Perv.—Production of unhulled rice in 
1940 totaled 122,683,567 kilograms, or 
31,438,159 more than in 1939. Produc- 
tion per hectare increased from 2,178 
kilograms in 1939 to 2,506 in 1940. The 
yield of clean (hulled) rice obtained in 
1940 amounted to 179,744,286 kilograms, 
against 37,788,705 in 1939. 
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Imports of unhulled rice in 1940 to. 
taled 1,281,451 gross kilograms, 1,281,44] 
of which originated with Ecuador. Cor. 
responding imports in 1939 were only 
35,853 kilograms, supplied chiefly by the 


United States (23,836) and _ Brazij 
(12,000). 
Of hulled rice, imports in 1949 


amounted to 9,978,796 kilograms, com- 
pared with 20,975,079 during the pre. 
ceding year. Chief suppliers in 1949 
were Ecuador and Thailand, with 4,173. 
611 and 3,777,202 kilograms, respectively, 
The same countries, in order, shipped 
4,415,464 and 15,760,327 kilograms in 
1939. 

Imports of unhulled rice totaled 106 
kilograms during the first 9 months of 
1941, compared with 1,281,448 during the 
same period of 1940, while those of 
hulled rice were 3,379,269 kilograms 
against 6,014,440. 

Peruvian rice exports in 1940 were 403 
kilograms, whereas 100,669 kilograms 
were exported in 1939. 

Apparent consumption of rice in 1949 
was 90,535 metric tons, against 78,887 
tons in 1939. 

After several years of effort on the part 
of the Government, Peruvian rice pro- 
duction will exceed the domestic require- 
ments in 1941. A supreme resolution of 
November 7, 1941, authorized the expor- 
tation of 50,000 sacks of Peruvian hulled 
rice. 


Poultry and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Britain’s present need for 
food in a form that will not spoil is the 
main factor in the creation of the dried- 
egg industry in Argentina. Several firms 
are establishing plants to dry yolk and 
egg albumen, 

There is an ample supply of eggs in 
Argentina. Exports have increased from 
108,000 boxes of 30 dozen each in 1937 to 
434,000 boxes in 1940. 

Only sound eggs are used for drying? 
and in Argentina the proportion of sound 
ones to inferior ones is much lower than 
in the United States because in most 
cases little attention is paid to feeding 
and caring for the chickens. The few 
efficient and modern poultry farms are 
losing money because of the competition 
from the more primitive methods used 
by others. 

The Minister of Agriculture on Novem- 
ber 27, 1941, announced that the Govern- 
ment is preparing a decree establishing 
rigorous inspection of eggs to provide a 
guaranty of quality. 


Sugars and Products 


Report Sugar Statistics for First 11 
Months of 1941 


The Department of Agriculture issued 
on January 8, its monthly statistical 
statement on sugar covering the first 11 
months of 1941, consolidating reports ob- 
tained from cane-sugar refiners, beet- 
sugar processors, importers, and others. 
The statement was prepared by the 
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sugar Division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 

Total deliveries of sugar during the 

riod January—November 1941 amounted 
to 7,360,080 short tons, raw value, com- 
pared with 6,323,849 tons during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. Distribution 
of sugar in continental United States 
during the first 11 months of 1941 was 
as follows: 





—_—_- 


Short 
ee tons, 
Class raw 
value 
Raw sugar by refiners (table 1, below) -- 8, 368 


Refined sugar by refiners (table 2) _____-- 


14, 997, 376 
Beet-sugar ar gent (table 2)_. 


-| 1,746, 512 


Importers direct-consumption sugar (table 3).| 538, 827 
Mainiand cane mills for direct consumption | 
(table 4) - . . Samu 68, 997 


| 


Total | 7, 360, 080 





—_ 


1 Excludes exports during January-September. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Stocks of sugar on hand November 30, 
in short tons, raw value, were as follows: * 




















Class 1940 1941 

Refiners’ raws 367, 864 418, 782 

Refiners’ refined _ __ --- 333, 885) 297, 773 

Beet-sugar processors... ..- 1, 282, 773| 1, 162, 104 
Importers’ direct-consumption 

CR seaccauens cenendiavoscn 56, 053 75, 183 

Mainland cane factories. ------ 94, 633 73, 283 

"TOME eco Ais crows 2, 135, 208] 2,027, 125 





The distribution of sugar for local con- 
sumption in Puerto Rico for the first 11 
months of 1941 was 71,063 tons (table 5). 
Data for the Territory of Hawaii are not 
yet available. 

The statement of charges against the 
1941 quotas during January-November 
was_made public on December 6. 

The accompanying tables constitute 
the Sugar Statistical Report for January- 
November 1941: 


TaBLE 1.—Raw Sugar: Refiners’ Stocks, Receipts, Meltings, and Deliveries for Direct Con- 
sumption for January-November 1941 


[Short tons, raw value] 





Stocks on 


Source of supply | January 1, | 


1941 
Cuba 87, 288 | 
Hawaii } 34, 798 
Puerto Rico 88, 889 | 
Philippine Islands. . 65.727 
Continental... - 48, 223 
Virgin Islands | 
Other countries. 12, 437 | 


Miscellaneous (sweepings, etc.) 


Total 


337, 362 | 


| | 
| Deliveries | Stocks on 
— | tings | for direct Lost by | 7. 

Receipts | Meltings | consump- fire, etc. | ooo 

| tion | } 

2, 273, 777 2, 162, 624 2, 694 92 1 195, 655 
866, 557 838, 913 | 2, 210 60, 232 
798, 031 866, 689 | 1, 247 78 | 18, 906 
786, 175 | 773, 645 13 145 | 78, 099 
212, 286 | 218, 085 | 2, 204 20 | 40, 200 

4, 602 4, 602 : 
222, 860 | 209, 605 2 | 2 25, 690 
405 | 405 | ‘ 
5, 164,693 | 5,074, 568 | 8, 368 | 337 | 418, 782 





1 Includes 159,117 tons in customs’ custody. 
2 Includes 9,838 tons in customs’ custody. 


Compiled in the Sugar Division, Department of Agriculture, from reports submitted by sugar refineries. 


TasBLeE 2.—NStocks, Production, and Deliver- 
eries of Cane and Beet Sugar by U. SB. 
Refiners and Processors, January—No- 
vember 1941 

{Short tons, raw value] 


TABLE 3.—Stocks, Receipts, and Deliveries 
of Direct-Consumption Sugar From 
Specificd Areas, January—November, 
1941 


[Short tons, raw value] 


e 





| Domes- 
tic beet 
factories 


Item Refineries ! 


Initial stocks of refined, Janu- | | 


ary 1, 1941 271, 268 | 1,601,654 
Production 5, 071, 342 | 1, 306, 962 
Deliveries 2 5, 044, 837 | 41, 746, 512 
Final stocks of refined, Novem- 

ber 30, 1941 ; 297,773 | 1, 162, 104 





1 The refineries figures are converted to raw value by 
using the factor 1.063030, which is the ratio of meltings 
of raw sugar to refined sugar produced during the years 
1939 and 1940. : 

! Deliveries include sales for export. These sales 
amounted to 47,461 short tons, raw value, during Janu- 
ary-September 1941; data for exports during October and 
November are not available. 

‘Larger than actual deliveries by a small amount 
representing losses in reprocessing, etc. 


Compiled by the Sugar Division, Department of 
Agriculture, from reports submitted by sugar refineries 
and beet sugar factories. 





*Not including quota raws for processing 
held by importers other than refiners, which 
amounted to 18,537 short tons, commercial 
value, in 1941 and 23,736 short tons, com- 
mercial value, in 1940. 


BUY 





BONDS 
STAMPS 








Stocks Deliv- | 


Re- Stocks 

Source of supply j|onJan. ceints eries or jon Nov. 

1, 1941 PUS | usage |30, 1941 

Cuba | 25, 702 |377, 932 |348, 415 | 155, 219 
Hawaii 0} 4,548 | 4,548 | 0 
Puerto Rico 241 (130,642 (124,540 | 26,343 
Philippine Islands 12, 9382 | 57,103 | 56,619 13, 416 
Other foreign areas 303 | 4,607 4, 705 205 
Total. 39, 178 |574, 832 |538, 827 75, 183 





! Includes 4,661 tons in customs’ custody. 
2 Includes 5,350 tons in customs’ custody. 


Compiled in the Sugar Division from reports and 
information submitted by importers and distributors of 
direct-consumption sugar. 


TABLE 4.—Mainland Cane Mills’ Stocks, 
Production, and Deliveries, January—No- 
vember 1941 


[Short tons, raw value] 





| 
| Deliveries 


| Stocks on 


| 
! fens = 
Jan. 1, | Produc- ~ jog 
1941 | tion | For direct For further | i 
| consump- | processing | : 
| 


| tion 





| 

| A RE FE IOen oe a 
I O DAY 60,214 | 304, 901 68, 997 222, 835 73, 283 

| 

J} 
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Tasie 5.—Distribution of Sugar for Local 
Consumption in the Territory of Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, January—November, 





1941 
[Short tons, raw value] 
Area Amount 
Territory of Hawaii-_- 1 30, 534 
PUMNGO TAOS ooo ste ae since 71, 063 





1 Distribution during January-—October. 
November not yet available. 


Data for 
* Bo.tivia.—Local sugar production is ex- 
tremely small, and stocks are never of 
any appreciable importance. For all 
practical purposes it may be assumed that 
consumption is about the same as im- 
ports. Imports of white sugar in the first 
6 months of 1941 were as follows: 








Source Kilograms 
Lg, Se ee LOE SSE REE 14, 943, 216 
PAI iis dct ci ric oad oo a 2, 880, 174 
POIs satin hn <n bpp ina cee eines 208, 169 
i ares gates 2 Poa 177, 157 
RS ARE A EGE Se OREN 820 
Debi 5 ss Bea ge | 18, 200, 536 





Imports of brown sugar amounted to 

96 kilograms, which came from the 
United States. 
* BRITISH WEsT INDIES.—The acreage of 
sugar under cultivation in Jamaica dur- 
ing the 1940-41 season amounted to 55,- 
302 acres. The acreage estimate for the 
present season 1941-42 is placed at 
62,701 acres. 

The production for the 1940—41 season 
and the estimate for the 1941-42 season 
are as follows: 











Item | Produced in Estimated 
1940-41 for 1941-42 
Tons | Tons | 
Local _. = 17, 281 | 18, 000 
Export__ aarl 139, 317 149, 150 
ele ee 156, 598 | 167, 150 





| Of 2,240 pounds. 


The reason for the acreage and pro- 
duction increase is the greater demand 
for Jamaica sugar in Great Britain as a 
result of war conditions. 

Domestic consumption of sugar for the 
season 1940-41 was 17,281 tons, and the 
estimated consumption for 1941-42 is 
18,000 tons. 

The following table sets forth sugar ex- 
ports for the calendar year 1941: 





Destination Tons 

Bermuda ; ; ’ | 1, 215 
British Honduras. --- eo 34 
Canada eae -| 45, 755 
Cayman Islands 195 
Turks Island 135 
United Kingdom 89, 891 
hincdibcesatipnss 

Total . ; 137, 225 





All the sugar now on hand in Jamaica 
is required for local consumption. 

Grinding operations of the 1941-42 sea- 
son began in early December, but no 
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sugar will be exported until after Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. 

The market outlook for the 1941-42 
sugar crop is the same as 1 year ago—ex- 
cellent, in view of the arrangement 
whereby the Government of Great Brit- 
ain will accept at a fixed price all 
Jamaica’s exportable sugar. 


* Prervu.—Domestic sugar consumption 
in October 1941 totaled 7,133 metric tons, 
compared with 9,735 tons during the same 
month of 1940. Total consumption for 
the first 10 months of 1941 aggregated 
88,733 tons, against 84,377 during the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Sugar exports during October and the 
first 10 months of 1939-41 are given 
below: 














| 
| é January- 
October | October 
Destination | <4 
| 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 
Metric | Metric | Metric | Metric 
tons tons tons | tons 
United States______-- 5,133 | 21,417 | 27,369 | 132, 409 
Chile-.-...-..-....--| 18,194 | 13,070 |120, 813 | 106, 649 
SE Se eae 2, 201 5,701 | 12,704 | 33,421 
Uruguay...__.._...--| 2,000 | 4,058 | 7,114] 14,478 
Asiatic Russia- --_-- 10, 944 |___- .| 25,635 | 8,592 
Colombia-___--- ten | 2} 2,750 | 4,814; 4,588 
RS SL eee _, es 110 1,015 
Costa Rica.... _....-. 2: » eee 4, 205 458 
Other countries._.....| 2,770 .| 62,061 13, 387 


42,523 | 46,996 264,825 | 314, 997 





Total-_- 





Leading producers and exporters esti- 
mate present unsold stocks at 20,000 to 
25,000 metric tons . 

A law effective from January 1, 1942, 
creates an additional tax of 10 percent 
on the excess over a fixed export price 
of $1.30 per quintal of 101.4 pounds, 
f. o.b. Peruvian port. According to a law 
of July 20, 1939, Peruvian sugar exports 
have been subject to an export tax of 10 
percent on the excess over the fixed price 
of $0.90. 

The National Defense tax of 24% cents 
per quintal and the Unemployed tax of 
1 percent ad valorem remains unchanged. 

The outbreak of Pacific hostilities and 
the belief that exports from Hawaii and 
the Philippines will possibly be curtailed 
are inducing Peruvian producers and ex- 
porters to look upon the trade outlook 
with a marked tone of optimism. 
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Glass and Products 


* Brazit.—The government of the State 
of Rio de Janeiro is keenly interested in 
the new window-glass factory under 
construction in Sao Goncalo Neves, in 
that State. Establishment of the plant 
will aid the country’s general economy. 

Companhia Vidreira do Brazil (Covi- 
bra), with offices at Rio, will operate the 
plant. Necessary plant equipment has 
been ordered from the United States. 

Window glass has been imported here- 
tofore, mainly from Europe. Imports 
during the past 4 years averaged about 
10,700 metric tons annually. Imports 
into Brazil in 1940 totaled 8,966 tons, of 
which Belgium supplied 6,327. tons, 
Japan 1,224, Great Britain 722, the United 
States 542, Italy 70, France 45, and Ger- 
many 36. Up to mid-December 1941, the 
United States (previously an insignificant 
supplier) had furnished about 75 percent 
of all imports for the year, the rest origi- 
nating chiefly in Portugal and Great 
Britain. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheet Steel for Steel Drums: New OPM 
Orders 

The Director of Priorities, on January 
7, amended General Preference Order 
M-45, affecting sheet steel for steel drums 
to be used for oversea shipment, so that 
hot rolled sheet steel of any gage may be 
used for the manufacture of sheet steel 
drums and so that such drums may be 
used for all kinds of products to be ship- 
ped overseas. 

The original order restricted the sheet 
steel to be used in the manufacture of 
steel drums to 16 and 18 gage. It also 
restricted the use of the drums to ship- 
ment abroad of oil, gasoline and petrol- 
eum products. 

The gage limitation resulted in tem- 
porary and local shortages of such drums 
for certain purposes, and removing this 
limitation will make available a greater 
supply of sheet steel for the manufac- 
ture of steel drums for a wider range of 
products to be shipped abroad, such as 
phosphorus, resin, and other items. 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS: GRAPHIC SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES 


INDEX NUMBERS (AUGUST 1909-JULY 1914-100) 
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The order was also amended to make 
its expiration date indefinite instead of 
May 30, 1942. 

At the same time, Preference Rating 
Order P-76 was amended to enable 
manufacturers of steel drums for foreign 
shipments to acquire sheet steel of al] 
gages for such purposes. The origina] 
order covered only 16- and 18-gage steel], 


* CanaDA.—The Priorities Division of the 
OPM (U. S.), on January 8, issued an 
amendment to Preference Rating Order 
P-68, extending to Canadian iron and 
steel producers the same high ratings 
available to domestic mills in obtaining 
materials necessary for repair, mainte- 
nance, and operation. 

The order, originally confined to oper- 
ators within the limits of the Uniteg 
States, its territories and possessions, as- 
signs a basic preference rating of A-3 
to the acquisition of essential repair, 
maintenance, and operating supplies. For 
material necessary to repair actual 
breakdowns, an emergency rating of 
A-l-—a is available. Advance purchases 
of material to avert breakdowns and 
suspension are facilitated by the assign- 
ment of an A-l-c rating. The two lat- 
ter ratings may be applied only by speci- 
fic authority of the Director of. Priorities, 

Canada’s expanding need for steel and 
other metals for war purposes has re- 
sulted in further restrictions on the 
manufacture of civilian goods (effective 
January 1, 1942). While production of 
civilian goods is curtailed, the output of 
munitions is expanding. 

Production of steel is holding at a high 
level. Maintenance of the present tempo, 
however, will depend on the ability of 
mills to obtain additional supplies of 
scrap, in which there is an acute short- 
age. Appeals have been made by radio 
and through the press urging Canadian 
companies to turn in unused stocks of 
scrap metal, obsolete machinery, and 
worn-out tools, to bolster supplies. 


* CoLoms1s.—Operation of the projected 
steel plant at Medellin is expected to be- 
gin in September 1942, now that ship- 
ment of necessary second-hand machin- 
ery has been obtained by Empresa Side- 
rurgica. Attempts to procure an electric 
furnace have so far been unsuccessful, 
says a member of the Colombian.com- 
pany. The original installation will be 
designed exclusively for conversion of 
scrap iron into steel rods and bars. 
Exploitation of the iron-ore deposits 
in the region will not be attempted until 
such time as modern equipment can be 
obtained from the United States. 


* Swepen.—Electric furnaces are to be 
used in Sweden in the manufacture of 
pig iron at a new plant of the Norrbottens 
Jarnverk AB, to be erected at Svarton, 
city of Lulea, in northern Sweden. The 
total cost of the plant’s erection is esti- 
mated at 17,000,000 Swedish crowns. 
Initial capacity of the two-furnace plant 
will be 60,000 metric tons of pig iron 
annually. 
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The supply of raw materials for manu- 
facture of pig iron at Norrbottens seems 
to be adequate even though the produc- 
tion of pig iron should be increased from 
60,000 to 90,000 tons annually. The sup- 
ply of electric power, however, seems less 
favorable. ' 

The erection of a Thomas plant and an 
electrical plant for the further refining 
of the pig iron produced at the Norrbot- 
tens plant have been recommended by 
the board of directors. 

Thomas ingots have been found to be 
a good raw material in structural-steel 
manufacture and for welding purposes. 
The Thomas slag which is obtained as a 
pyproduct, after having been granulated, 
js called Thomas phosphate or basic slag 
and is used as a fertilizer. The slag from 
the initial plant output of 60,000 tons of 
pig iron will produce about 10,000 tons of 
the phosphate. 


Leather and 
Products 


* CanApa.—Stocks of raw cattle hides 
held by tanners, packers, and dealers in 
Canada amounted to 538,763 at the end 
of October 1941, compared with 489,297 
at the end of September 1941, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. Total stocks on hand at the 
end of October 1941 were made up of 
430,106 hides of domestic origin and 108,- 
657 hides of foreign origin. The domestic 
stocks included 331,312 packer or small 
packer and 98,794 country hides. 

Calf and kip skins on hand increased 

from 613,396 at the end of September to 
%31,147 at the end of October 1941. 
Stocks of other types at the end of Octo- 
ber 1941 included 78,393 dozen sheep and 
lamb skins, 115,562 goat and kid skins, 
and 24.959 horse hides. 
* New ZEALAND.—Exports of sheepskins 
with wool during September 1941 totaled 
29,003 skins (251,122 pounds), all of which 
were destined to Canada via the west 
coast. Exports of sheepskins without 
wool amounted to 223,642 skins (450,678 
pounds) and were destined to the United 
Kingdom. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* Brazi..—Exports of Parana pine for 
the first 10 months of 1941 totaled 244,- 
843 metric tons. During the entire year 
1940 exports of pine amounted to 247,- 
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043 metric tons. Countries of destina- 
tion are shown below. 

















Country | 12 — 10 = 

Metric tons Metric tons 
Argentina. - - -- jeee 162, 088 184, 008 
2). SRN Pee re Wee ede: <P NE 20 
United Gintes 5.5 <2. sdscsee 478 1, 500 
Great Britain. .-.......- ; 46, 051 25, 149 
REE ARSE SS 1, 138 633 
Uruguay - --- VIE 33, 516 29, 547 
Union of South Africa___. 2, 453 3, 986 
SN catinscodncanecinded Lake 1665454 eeeee 
WO io kiccndeceuda kon 247, 043 244, 843 





Source: Instituto Nacional do Pinho and N. L. M. A., 
Jan. 8, 1942. 


* BriTIsH MaLAYa—Eighty sawmills 
were located on the Malay Peninsula 
(none in Brunei) at the end of 1940, 15 
in the Straits Settlements (13 at Singa- 
pore), 45 in the Federated Malay States 
(mainly Perak and Selangor), and 20 in 
the Unfederated Malay States (mainly in 
Johore). Two new mills were put up dur- 
ing 1940, one each in Negri Sembilan and 
Kelantan. Another sawmill was re- 
ported under construction in Kelantan. 

Majority of the mills are Chinese- 
owned, the rest European, Indian, and 
Japanese. Chinese labor is employed 
mostly throughout the mills. The timber 
cut is sold locally, or to neighboring Dutch 
islands, except about one-quarter of the 
output of the Singapore sawmills, which 
is normally exported overseas. 

Total amount of timber cut in Malaya 
during 1937-40 was as follows: 





Year Quantity 

Cubic feet 
1037.... ‘ 8, 239, 550 
1938__.. “* 9, 024, 450 
1939 ap ia 10, 844, 500 
1940. ___ ‘ : mail ina 11, 088, 150 





The 13 mills at Singapore saw more 
than one-half of the total yearly output. 


* Canapa—The domestic trade in British 
Columbia has been good. Production 
capacity of some plants has been reduced 
about 25 percent on account of blackout 
regulations, eliminating night shifts. 
Otherwise mills would operate at capacity. 

The British Columbia logging indus- 
try expects to reduce its mid-winter 
shut-down period to a minimum on ac- 
count of war requirements. It is believed 
that the log scale for 1941 will be approxi- 
mately the same as for 1940, when a new 
record of production was achieved. 

In the Montreal district, lumber firms 
report a shortage of labor. Contracts 
awarded in the building trade of the 
Province of Quebec during the first 11 
months of 1941 totaled $143,132,800, com- 
pared with $91,103,200 in 1940. 

Logging in the New Brunswick area has 
been well under way, with no present 
shortage of labor. The size of the cut 
will be difficult to determine until British 
demands are known. Price control is 
expected to reduce lumbering until some 
adjustment is made regarding expense 
rates. Stocks of Maritime spruce in the 
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United Kingdom are reported fairly 
abundant, and a new trade agreement is 
bringing Russian lumber into Great 
Britain. 


Lumber mills in the Edmonton district 
have experienced some shortage of skilled 
labor. Indication of the strong demand 
locally, and in export markets arising 
from war conditions and building activity 
is seen in the fact that forestry produc- — 
tion increased 111 percent in value dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1941. 

Endeavors are being made to locate in 

Canada a certain king of dogwood 
(Rhamnus frangula, bush type, yielding 
only small branches and no sizable logs), 
required for charcoal, used in antiair- 
craft shells. 
* Sparn.—During the latter part of 1941 
a noteworthy shortage of lumber for 
shipbuilding existed, particularly Douglas 
fir and pitch pine. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


* InpIA—World distribution rights of 
“The Court Dancer,” an Indian-produced 
film in the English language, are being 
handled by a United States firm. The 
Indian film press praises the production 
and distribution of this film—claimed to 
be the first decisive step in the export 
field—and predicts significant foreign- 
market potentialities. 

The Bombay Board of Film Censors 
examined a total of 175 films during 
September 1941, of which 77 of an aggre- 
gate length of 205,637 feet were Ameri- 
can, 70 of a total length of 89,565 feet 
were British, 27 of a total length of 132,- 
896 feet were Indian, and 1 was an Aus- 
tralian short film of 960 feet. 

American features totaled 21, the high- 
est for any one month of the year—com- 
pared with only 12 in August 1941 and 13 
in September 1940: A greater number of 
American shorts also appear to have come 
up for examination during September 
1941. British films included 57 news 
reels and 3 features. Ten Indian fea- 
tures were certified during September, 
against 6 in August and 7 in September 
1940. 

It was requested that parts of one 
American film be omitted, but the rea- 
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sons for this action were not published. 
Another United States feature film and 


its trailer was subjected to a change of ° 


title. Some British news reels were also 
cut. but details were not given. 

The Madras Board of Film Censors ex- 

amined 6 Indian films during September 
1941, of which 3 were features. 
* New ZEALAND.—The number of paid 
admissions to New Zealand motion-pic- 
ture theaters during the fiscal year 1940- 
41 totaled 31,491,811, an increase of 320,- 
681. or 1 percent over the preceding year. 
The average number of attendances per 
capita of population during the year was 
19, according to statistics recently pub- 
lished by the New Zealand Department of 
Census and Statistics. 

The report, which includes statistics 
covering the operations of all classes of 
motion-picture theaters during the 12 
months ended March 31, 1941, states that 
theater revenue for that year totaled 
£NZ2,198,403, and theater expenditures 
£NZ1,913,526. Admission charges repre- 
sent 95.9 percent of the total revenue, 
screen advertising 1.4 percent, and other 
revenue 2.7 percent. Chief items of ex- 
penditure were: film hire, 31.7 percent; 
salaries and wages, 19.4 percent; theater 
rent, 15.1 percent; advertising, 8.8 per- 
cent; amusement tax, 3 percent. 

The total seating capacity of New Zea- 
land cinemas increased slightly during 
the 1940-41 year when 271,535 accommo- 
dations were available compared with a 
total of 266,790 during the year 1939-40. 


* Spatn.—All foreign films imported into 
Spain must be approved by the Govern- 
ment Board of Censors before they may 
be shown. United States films have little 
trouble on this score so far as moral 
matters are concerned, but some pictures 
have been banned by the Board because 
of their political themes. Pictures on 
communistic or anti-Axis subjects may 
not be shown. 

For exhibition during the present mo- 
tion-picture season, 1941-42, three lots 
of import permits for foreign films have 
been granted by the Spanish Government 
and cover a total of 150 feature produc- 
tions, 7 documentaries, and 15 short sub- 
jects. Import permits have been granted 
to United States distributors for 44 fea- 
ture films and 15 short subjects; Great 
Britain, 32 feature films; France, 19 fea- 
ture films; Italy, 18 feature films, Ger- 
many, 8 features and 7 documentaries; 
Mexico, 6 features; and Argentina, 3 
feature films. 


* TourKey—A number of German films 
have reappeared on the Turkish market 
since the outbreak of the war. Formerly, 
Germany supplied less than 10 percent of 
the total Turkish demand, and during 
1939 and 1940 even this small share de- 
clined. In January 1941, one of Istan- 
bul’s second-class cinemas, owned and 
operated by a Turkish national, financed 
presumably by the German Propaganda 
Office, was modernized, and has since 
been showing German films exclusively. 
A number of the films have met with 
marked success and played to packed 
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houses. These films are said to represent 
the pick of the German production for 
the past 3 years. Whether the present 
standard of quality can long be main- 
tained remains to be seen. Attempting 
to offset the increasing popularity of Ger- 
man films, five British films were sent 
to Istanbul by air mail. 

United States films on hand for ex- 
hibition in November 1941 were estimated 
at fewer than 100, with probably about 
an equal number en route or lying at 
various ports. The total number of these 
films will not meet the requirements of 
the first-run cinemas for the whole sea- 
son. Exhibitors will undoubtedly extend 
the period of exhibition from 1 to 3 
weeks. The dubbing of films into Tur- 
kish will help exhibitors operating sec- 
ond-run theaters. 

Local distributors for United States 
film companies complain that they have 
to be content not only with almost im- 
possible shipping conditions for new im- 
ports from the United States, but very 
marked increases in prices asked. It is 
reported that the United States film com- 
panies are now asking the Turkish dis- 
tributors, for a year’s production con- 
tract, from $40,000 to $45,000, compared 
with the former price of $20,000. 

Turkish cinemas have been severely hit 
by new taxation since the outbreak of 
the war. However, attendance has been 
unusually good, thereby keeping up re- 
ceipts. Most of the first-run theaters re- 
mained open during the summer, exhibit- 
ing second-run films, and a number of 
the smaller theaters continued their 
usual practice of moving their equipment 
to small open-air cafés where they ex- 
hibited old films dubbed into Turkish. 

The growing demand for films dubbed 
in Turkish keeps the local studios con- 
stantly employed, though the shortage of 
raw film is becoming acute. The trade 
also reports a shortage of arc carbons 
used in projection equipment, as the stock 
of such United States equipment is about 
exhausted. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Copper Controls Tightened 


Privately imported copper, heretofore 
not subject to specific regulation, was 
placed under full priority control January 
7 by the Director of Priorities, in a revi- 
sion of General Preference Order M-9-a. 

Other steps to tighten copper control 
were taken in the revision, which extends 
the order to June 30, 1942. The original 
M-9-a was due to expire January 1 and 
was extended until publication of the re- 
vision. 

Other main changes in the order are: 

1. Toll agreements relating to the proc- 
essing of copper must now be approved 
by the Director of Priorities. 

2. The exception permitting unregu- 
lated delivery of less than 50-pound 
orders of copper in any 1 month is 
revoked. 

3. A rating of A-9 is assigned to ware- 
houses to permit replenishing of stock 
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sold for war orders. A quota basis, on 
1941 sales, is set up as an additional check 
on the application of this preference 
rating. 


Aluminum Scrap 


Segregation of aluminum scrap, by 
alloy content and form, is made manda- 
tory by Supplementary Order M-1-4, 
issued January 7 by the Priorities Diyj. 
sion, OPM. 

Importance of the new segregation pro. 
gram is indicated by OPM estimates that 
100 percent segregation of sheet scrap 
alone will provide, at the rate of pro- 
duction next July, enough high-grade 
aluminum each month for several hun- 
dred airplanes, and at the same time 
save enough magnesium for the manv- 
facture of thousands of incendiary bombs, 

Strict segregation by type of aluminum 
scrap has not in the past been a genera] 
practice in the industry. Much of the 
scrap generated was formerly lumped and 
sold for use in products not requiring 
high-grade material. 

The comprehensive order, clamping 
air-tight controls over the treatment and 
disposition of all types of aluminum 
scrap, requires that, beginning March 1, 
1942, every plant generating 1,000 pounds 
or more of such scrap per month, segre- 
gate at the machine, the types resulting 
from its operations. 

Reason for the order is that unsegre- 
gated scrap cannot be reprocessed into 
the high-grade materials called for by 
military needs, with resulting losses to 
essential production not only of the 
aluminum itself, but also of such valu- 
able constituent alloys as magnesium, 

The new order supersedes the alumi- 
num-scrap controls formerly embodied in 
Supplementary Order M-l-c, and re! 
peals the A-10 preference ratings ex- 
tended to smelters with defense orders. 

Outstanding in the scrap-segregation 
program laid down by the order is the 
requirement that all 17S, 24S, and 528 
alloy scrap in solid form, such as sheet 
clippings, be sold to the Aluminum Co, of 
America or Reynolds Metals Co., and that 
all other segregated scrap be sold to these 
two firms or to a limited list of “approved 
smelters,” whose names are contained in 
schedule “‘A” attached to the order: 

Under the order, dealers are similarly 
required to sell scrap which they accumu- 
late to producers or approved smelters, 
and are only permitted to resell to other 
dealers where the amount accumulated 
in the regular course of business does not 
make it practicable to sell directly to the 
approved firms. 


Oils and Fats 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Palm -oil exports 
during the second quarter of 1941 de- 
clined to 38,271 net metric tons valued 
at 1,435,000 guilders, from 38,352 tons 
valued at 2,885,000 guilders in the col- 
responding quarter of 1940 (Netherlands 
Indian statistics). Much larger ship- 
ments were made in June 1941 than in 
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the 2 preceding months, owing to the 
greater availability of shipping space. As 
ysual, the United States continued as 
jeading export market for the Nether- 
Jands Indies, taking 27,243 tons or 71 per- 
cent of the total, compared with 24,198 
tons or 63 percent, in the first quarter 
of 1940. Exports to the United King- 
dom and British India were larger than 
ysual, and it was understood that the 
British Government had contracted to 
take a certain quantity of Sumatra palm 
oi] to augment its supplies from West 
Africa and Malaya. 

Stocks of palm oil in Sumatra at the 
close of June 1941 were estimated at 
1,000 metric tons. There was no short- 
age of storage facilities, either in the 
shipping port of Belawan-Deli or on the 
estates. Data on estate storage capacity 
were impossible to obtain, but the re- 
ported program calls for a capacity, in- 
cluding Belawan-Deli, of approximately 
1 year’s production, or 250,000 metric 
tons. Eighty percent of this storage was 
estimated to be completed, and additions 
may be made whenever conditions war- 
rant. 

At the end of the 1941 second quarter, 
palm oil was being produced on all es- 
tates in Sumatra with a free fatty acid 
content under 2 percent. At this ex- 
tremely low figure, palm oil is said to keep 
for 6 months without change in acid con- 
tent, after which acidity increases very 
slowly. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The existing vita- 
min-D content of margarine will be 
doubled, announces the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food. One ounce of the new 
margarine, which was to reach the public 
in considerable quantities by January 1, 
1942, will contain rather more vitamin 
D than the average egg, thus greatly 
improving the general vitamin intake. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


Priority Orders Covering Titanium 
Pigments 


Priority regulations governing the pro- 
duction and distribution of titanium pig- 
ments are clarified by Amendment No. 
2 to General Preference Order M-44 
issued January 7 by the Director of Pri- 
orities. 

Order M-44 provided that no producer 
should sell or deliver titanium pigment to 
any manufacturer unless he had first 
received from the manufacturer a cer- 
tificate covering the manufacturer’s 
monthly requirements for the month in 
which deliveries were to be made. The 
January 7 amendment provides that such 
certificates must be received on or before 
the 20th of the month prior to the month 
covered by the certificate, so that pro- 
ducers will be able to close their books 
in time to calculate pro rata reductions 
i orders placed if necessary. 
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Paragraph (e) (4) of the titanium- 
pigment order, which provides that pro- 
ducers must accept orders from their 
regular customers for titanium pigment 
equal to or less than the customers’ basic 
monthly purchases in the past, is 
amended to prevent seasonal users of 
titanium pigment from obtaining more 
than the amount to which they are prop- 
erly entitled over a full year. 

A third amendment redefines the term 
“producer” of titanium pigment to re- 
lieve secondary producers from the neces- 
sity of setting aside a percentage reserve 
of their production, as is required of 
primary producers who process ilmenite 
or other ores to obtain titanium dioxide. 
This amendment is for the benefit of pro- 
ducers of titanated lithopone who pur- 
chase titanium dioxide from primary 
producers who have already set aside the 
required reserve from their production. 


* Canapa.—Manufacturers of paints, pig- 
ments, and varnishes reported a produc- 
tion valued at $30,109,100 in 1940, against 
$25,855,500 in 1939, according to the an- 
nual industry report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Corre- 
sponding totals for other years were 
$24,317,500 in 1938, $25,531,100 in 1937, 
$22,651,200 in 1936, $20,341,400 in 1935, 
and $18,618,400 in 1934. Ten years be- 
fore (1930), the corresponding figure was 
$23,966,500. 

A total of 93 plants operated in this 
industry during 1940, distributed by 
Provinces as follows: 48 in Ontario, 28 
in Quebec, 8 in British Columbia, 5 in 
Manitoba, 1 in Saskatchewan, 1 in Al- 
berta, and 1 each in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Works in Ontario ac- 
counted for almost 47 percent and 
establishments in Quebec for about 40 
percent. 
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Imports of paints, pigments, and var- 
nishes, at $5,500,600 in 1940, were 18 
percent above the 1939 total of $4,662,- 
000; exports, consisting chiefly of ready- 
mixed paints, were valued at $2,325,500, 
an increase of 49 percent over the 1939 
figure. 

Total production in Canada of some 
of the leading items was as follows in 
1940: 5,071,500 gallons of ready-mixed 
paints, at $11,396,700; 2,670,700 gallons 
of varnishes, at $3,897,400; 1,840,700 gal- 
lons of enamels, at $5,411,900; 1,133,400 
gallons of cellulose lacquers, at $2,569,- 
900; 8,710,400 pounds of dry colors, at 
$854,400; 5,985,400 pounds of paste paints 
and fillers, at $755,200; 1,005,800 pounds 
of colors in japan or oil, at $232,900; 
9,686,900 pounds of cold-water, paints 
and size, at $659,400; 288,600 gallons of 
stains, at $492,900; 8,373,600 pounds of 
putty, at $358,200; and 880,200 gallons of 
pyroxylin thinners, at $792,300. 


* Inp1A—A number of problems are be- 
ing investigated in the laboratories of 
the Director, Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, India—especially those relating 
to war work, finding substitutes for arti- 
cles that cannot be obtained from abroad. 
Some of these include researches on the 
manufacture of luminous paints, uses of 
indigenous micaceous iron ore as a paint 
pigment, antiscatter treatment for glass, 
waterproof paper packing, air-foam so- 
lution, laminated boards, identity disks, 
antigas cloth, unbreakable containers, 
resin-impregnated wood, and binocular 
eyepieces. 

Other items of research in progress 
are production of heald varnish from 
indigenous moulding powders, resins from 
bhilawan, phenolic type of synthetic res- 
ins from indigenous raw materials, chlor- 
inated waxes from naphthalene, sulfur 
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from sulfur-bearing rock, purification of 
raw sulfur, caffeines from tea wastes, 
phthalic anhydride from naphthalene 
and alumina from bauxite, barium chlo- 
ride from barytes. 


* Peru.—During 1940 Germany contin- 
ued to supply considerable quantities of 
lithopone to the Peruvian market, as indi- 
cated by Peru’s official statistics for that 
year (the most recent available). The 
United States became the second major 
source in 1940. 


Imports of Lithopone and Zinc White Into 








Peru 
Source | 1939 | 1940 
Kilograms | Kilograme 
Germany --_---_- : - 88, 407 98, 757 
0 ea ra 5, 346 5, 471 
| ES 306 1,018 
Czechoslovakia___- ustedes _ 2 oe 
United States __- isha 928 92, 756 
Pease. ........- SEE 244 a 
Netherlands-___- SALAS SE 5, 381 1, 462 
Re ss 20, 240 5, 972 
Japan __-_- BIE Set NOSE Ye Pye model 60 
TSN sere E ees oe. 121, 019 205, 496 











* UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA.—There is con- 
siderable paint and ink manufacture in 
the Union of South Africa, and a fairly 
good demand exists for imported pig- 
ments, though the pigments used in the 
manufacture of printing inks and paints 
are produced locally to some extent. 
Chemical pigments, ochers, and other 
mineral-earth pigments are obtained 
from the United Kingdom. The blacks, 
carbon, and lampblack are imported from 
the United States. 


The United States exported the follow- 
ing approximate amounts of these prod- 
ucts to the Union of South Africa in 1940: 
ochers, 14,400 pounds, valued at $1,200; 
other mineral-earth pigments, 505,300 
pounds, $11,200; zinc oxide, 76,800 pounds, 
$5,800; lithopone, 1,383,700 pounds, $52,- 
000; lampblack, 679,300 pounds, $55,350; 
and carbon ‘black, 4,025,500 pounds, 
$182,900. Nearly 300,000 pounds of lead 
pigments, valued at $16,000, also were 
exported from the United States to the 
Union of South Africa in 1940, as well 
as 83,000 pounds of titanium pigments, 
valued at $5,300, and 248,500 pounds of 
other chemical pigments, valued at 
$31,800. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


* New ZEALAND.—New Zealand Forest 
Products, Ltd., Auckland, placed its 
“Pjnex” insulating wallboard on the mar- 
ket a few months ago. It is made from 
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ground pine pulp and produced in sheets 
of various sizes for economical cutting. 
The mill is located at Penrose, about 7 
miles from Auckland. Capacity of this 
mill is reportedly sufficient to supply the 
entire demand for insulating wallboard 
in New Zealand. A considerable volume 
of orders has been received from dis- 
tributors in the Dominion, and several 
oversea concerns have made inquiries re- 
garding this new product. The company 
is investigating sales possibilities in a 
number of foreign markets. 


The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the New Zealand Forest Products, 
Ltd., said that machinery had been or- 
dered to increase the capacity of the 
present insulating-board mill at Penrose 
by 50 percent. He further stated that, 
as the bulk of it had arrived, there would 
be no delay in meeting an increase in 
the demand for this product. 

The insulating board mill is in steady 
production, and “Pinex” board is being 
shipped all over New Zealand. 

It is reported that New Zealand For- 
est Products, Ltd., controls 175,000 acres 
of trees but can use only about 300 acres, 
according to present plans. 

In the past the demand for insulating 
board in New Zealand was supplied by 
Swedish and Canadian producers. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* Canapa.—Orders have been issued that, 
effective April i, 1942, no gasoline will 
be sold in Canada for any vehicle with- 
out the presentation and surrender of 
a gasoline ration coupon. Each vehicle 
owner must register with the Oil Con- 


troller for Canada (fee of $1 charged for . 


each vehicle), and a gasoline license and 
ration coupon book (not transferable) 
must be secured for each vehicle. 

Ration coupon books will be issued only 
for vehicles bearing 1942 Provincial mo- 
tor-vehicle licenses. Private cars used 
for nonessential driving will be placed in 
the basic or A category; other categories 
are being set up to provide for private 
cars driven essentially for business pur- 
poses. Commercial vehicles will be al- 
lowed gasoline up to their proved normal 
requirements. 

Tourists from the United States will 
be permitted to purchase gasoline to the 
same relative extent as Canadians who 
drive cars that fall within the basic cate- 
gory. Gasoline licenses and ration cou- 
pon books will be issued to tourists at 
the port of entry, and no registration fee 
will be charged. 

These regulations may be changed from 
time to time at the option of the Oil 
Controller. 


* CoLomsB1a.—Petroleum production in 
Colombia reached its peak in 1940, when 
it amounted to 25,559,033 barrels of 42 
gallons each. In 1922, the output was 
only 318,812 barrels, increasing steadily 
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to 20,381,184 barrels in 1929. The world. 
wide depression that began at this time 
is noted in the decline of national petro. 
leum production, which reached its low- 
est mark in 1933, amounting to barely 
13,156,126 barrels. In 1934 the curve of 
production began to rise again with 17,. 
337,900 barrels. The 1929 position was 
attained in 1937 with 20,297,846 barrels, 
and from 1938 to 1940 all previous records 
were passed. 

Colombia’s highest proportion of worlg 
petroleum production was reached in 1939 
and not 1940. In that year (1930) Co. 
lombia had 1.44 percent of world totals, 
while in 1940 it had 1.19 percent. From 
1927 to 1934 Colombia maintained its 
position as eighth among world produc- 
ers. During 1935 to 1939 it was one place 
lower, remaining in ninth place. In 1949, 
however, Colombia regained its former 
position. : 

Petroleum exports in 1940 reached 22,- 
423,840 barrels valued at 39,920,000 pesos, 
compared with 19,892,185 barrels valued 
at 33,109,000 pesos in 1939 and 18,452,704 
barrels valued at 37,206,000 pesos in 1938, 

In 1940, 694 oil wells were exploited 
(132 natural and 562 drilled), or the 
greatest number of wells known to be 
active in any one year except in 1935 
(698 wells), 1938 (756), and 1939 (1,006). 


Radio 


* New ZEALAND.—There were 359,502 
paid radio receiving-set licenses in force 
in New Zealand on October 31, 1941, 
against 342,731 on the corresponding date 
of 1940, an increase of 16,771 during the 
year. Only 71,686 radio receiving-set 
licenses were in force in the Dominion 
when the Government of New Zealand 
took over radio broadcasting in 1932. 

The number of radio dealers in the 
Dominion decreased from 997 to 931 dur- 
ing the year ended October 31, 1941. 

The radio industry, says a recent state- 
ment by the Minister of Industries and 
Commerce, has made outstanding strides 
in the past few years, and all of New 
Zealand’s requirements of radio receiy- 
ing sets are being manufactured within 
the Dominion. In addition a substan- 
tial proportion of the component parts 
are being produced by domestic manu- 
facturers. It is being widely recognized 
that the quality of the radio receiving 
sets made in New Zealand is unexcelled— 
a tribute (it is said) to “the skill and effi- 
ciency of the manufacturers in the 
Dominion.” 


Railway 
Equipment 


* Mexico.—The National Railways of 
Mexico have placed an order for two 
44-ton Diesel electric locomotives in the 
United States. 

This railway is negotiating also for 
purchase in the United States of 150 
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40-ton stock cars, 150 50-ton general 
service gondola cars, and 100 50-ton flat 
cars. These are in addition to 1,000 
50-ton box cars previously reported. In- 
quiries have also been issued for the 
purchase of a total of 120 all-steel light- 
weight passenger coaches, as follows: 
16 70-foot first-class coaches, 64 70-foot 
second-class coaches, 20 express coaches, 
and 20 mail-baggage coaches. The pur- 
chase of 140 steam locomotives has been 
arranged. 


* TURKEY—The Turkish Minister of 
Transport and Communication has an- 
nounced that 25 new locomotives and 
650 freight cars delivered from Great 
Britain have been set up and put in 
service. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


* Brazit.—Exports of cotton from Brazil 
during October 1941 amounted to 9,942 
metric tons, compared with 30,858 in Sep- 
tember 1941 (Brazilian figures). The 
United States received 1,276 metric tons 
compared with 11,600 a month earlier. 
(This included cotton actually destined 
for use in Canada.) Destinations for 
the October exports were: 





Destination Quantity 
| Metric tons 
Great Britain 5, 293 
Canada - one 1, 521 
Sweden _- ta 1, 521 
United States | 1, 276 
Portugal 207 


Total _- 


Colombia .. 124 
| 9,942 





Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of wool from Ar- 
gentina during the week ended January 
1, 1942, totaled 8,524 bales, of which 8,478 
bales were destined to the United States 
(Argentine figures). The market was 
slack in consequence of the doubtful in- 
terpretation by United States buyers of 
ceiling prices on wool in the United 
States. 


* Urucuay.—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket was very quiet during the week ended 
January 3, 1942. Total wool exports for 
the present season amount to 11,000 bales, 
of which 9,000 were shipped to the United 
States (Uruguayan figures). During the 
week of December 23 to 30, 1941, exports 
to the United States, all of Uruguayan 
origin, amounted to 2,763 bales, of which 
2,742 were 48s and finer. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso during November 1941 
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amounted to 5,767 metric tons of long 
fiber, of which 4,196 tons were destined 
to the United States, 1,371 to Argentina, 
and 200 to Venezuela (Mexican figures). 
In October 1941 exports totaled 9,198 
tons, all destined to the United States. 
Exports of short fibers totaled 495 metric 
tons during November 1941, all shipped 
to the United States, compared with 591 
tons in October 1941. 

Exports of cordage during November 
1941 amounted to 862 metric tons com- 
pared with 804 tons in October 1941. 
Details of exports are as follows: Binder 
twine, 97 metric tons, destined to the 
United States; henequen twine, 653 
metric tons, of which 647 were shipped to 
the United States, 5 to Peru, and 1 to 
Panama; henequen rope, 80 metric tons, 
of which 28 went to the United States, 
36 to Canada, 9 to Panama, and 7 to 
Peru; and henequen cloth, 33 metric tons, 
all destined to the United States. 

Sales to the domestic market in Mexico 
during November 1941 amounted to 7,031 
bales. 


* SwWEDEN.—A new company will start 
the cultivation of the yucca plant in 
Sweden, according to recent information. 
The yucca plant, of Mexican origin, has 
become acclimatized in Germany and has 
yielded good results. The fibers of the 
plant are considered to have the same 
strength as those of hemp, but the yucca 
fibers are more suitable for dyeing pur- 
poses. The plant is cultivated by seed 
as well as by cuttings, and will be grown 
in a greenhouse at first, but, later on, 
the cultivation of the plant will be on a 
larger scale at some suitable country 
estate. 
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Wearing Apparel 


%* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Of the total of 
238,234 untrimmed (split) Pandan hats, 
valued at 38,758 guilders, exported from 
Java and Madura during August 1941, the 
United States received 191,478 pieces val- 
ued at 23,832 guilders (Netherlands In- 
dian figures). Australia received 43,794 
with a value of 14,172 guilders, while New 
Zealand received 2,962 pieces valued at 
754 guilders. 

Exports of other Pandan hats (not 
specifically provided for) exported from 
Java and Madura during August 1941 
were valued at 65,169 guilders and con- 
sisted of 1,627,213 pieces, of which 1,444,- 
740, valued at 53,901 guilders, were taken 
by the United States. Australia re- 
ceived 70,873 pieces valued at 1,146 
guilders, Canada took 68,400 pieces vaiued 
at 1,779 guilders, New Zealand took 36,000 
pieces valued at 1,737 guilders, and a total 
of 7,200 hats were exported to other coun- 
tries, with a combined value of 706 
guilders. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


*. Cusa.—Tobacco exports in November 
1941 were valued at $1,131,882, a slight 
decline from $1,277,244 in the preceding 
month but a material gain over $970,996 
in November 1940 (Cuban statistics). 
Leaf shipments decreased somewhat in 
volume (6 percent) but showed a marked 
increase in value (16 percent) compared 
with the November 1940 trade. Details 
are shown in the accompanying table: 


Cuban Tobacco Exports, November 1940 and 1941 









































November 1940 | November 1941 
Kind 
Volume Value Volume Value 
Wrapper .-.-------kilograms.-.-. 9, 054 $27, 186 14, 062 $59, 388 
Filler hocks hulilks sics Na 198, 159 116, 440 88, 590 105, 615 
Stemmed leaf - 22. 471, 717 608, 361 476, 849 674, 967 
AUIS diets condo lcobasverceckeds “ C8 79, 540 43, 249 136, 249 80, 442 
Total leaf do__-. 758, 470 795, 236 715, 750 920, 412 
Cigars ..-number.-.| 1, 968, 162 172,100 | 2, 584, 180 196, 993 
Cigarettes bia seo eC 876, 700 2,551 | 5, 162,058 11, 848 
Smoking tobacco ...-.--kilograms.-. 944 1, 109 2, 333 2, 629 
Total valuu manmetnotared.... .. 66 ho in i i das onseccangiseioeniee 175, 760 | Ce ai wane 211, 470 
Guesil dotel Wibeee ooo ie eee | AES 970, 996 | DEST RRS 1, 131, 882 











Cuban tobacco exports to the United 
States in November were valued at $941,- 
562, compared with $806,353 in the pre- 
ceding month and $807,708 in November 
1940. While Spain continued to hold 
second place in November, the value of 
Cuban tobacco exports to that country 
declined to $78,099, from $342,922 in Oc- 
tober. The only other important in- 
creases over October sales were those to 
Argentina, Switzerland, Canada, and 
Panama. 

Average prices of Cuban tobacco and 
tobacco products in November 1941, with 


comparable figures for November 1940, 
are here given: 











: Novem- | Novem- 

Kind ber 1940 | ber 1941 
Wee. 45 per kilogram _- $3. 00 $4. 22 
Recep rs So Be do-___. . 59 1.19 
Stemmed leaf.-...-.....-..- aes 1.29 1.42 
EERIE ae Eric ee - 54 - 59 
CR oot scenaceate per 1,000_- 87.44 76. 23 
6 ater Flee aie 6.42 2.91 2. 30 
Smoking tobacco--.per kilogram _- 1. 26 1.12 





The value of Cuban tobacco exports 
during the first 11 months of 1941 in- 
creased to $12,978,837, from $11,604,062 
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in the corresponding period of 1940. Leaf 
shipments gained 8 percent in volume 
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and 9 percent in value. Details are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Cuban Tobacco Exports, First 11 Months 1940 and 1941 





Kind 

Wrapper-.-__. kilograms 
Filler__- ‘ do 
Stemmed leaf : do 
Scrap ---- ‘ do 

Total leaf : 3 do 
Cigars number 
Cigarettes 0 
Smoking tobacco kilograms 


Total value manufactured 


Grand total value 


First 11 months 1940 First 11 months 1941 
Volume | Value Volume Value 
241, 001 | $862, 233 | 230, 058 | $928, 742 
5,612,930 | 2,916,102 | 5, 309, 801 | 2, 642, 577 
4,206,822 | 5, 805, 917 4, 517, 614 | 6, 887, 936 
1, 452, 497 | 864, 192 1, 618, 850 | 911, 581 
11,513,250 | 10,448,444 | 12,466,323 | —‘11, 370, 956 
12, 954, 644 1, 098,639 | 19, 300, 470 | 1, 529, 741 
21, 821, 586 51, 364 | 29, 735, 044 | 69, 518 
4, 348 5, 615 7, 758 | &, 622 
1, 155, 618 1, 607, 881 
11, 604, 062 12, 978, 837 





Cuba’s tobacco export trade with the 
United States during the first 11 months 
of 1941 advanced in value to $9,988,127, 
from $8,524,924 in the same months of 


1940. Shipments of leaf improved 13 
percent in volume and 17 percent in value. 
Details of this trade are presented in 
the accompanying table: 


Cuban Tobacco Exports to the United States 





Kind 

Wrapper kilograms 
I gr ictenes do 
Stemmed leaf do 
Scrap do 

Total leaf - do 
Cigars tweet ; number 
Cigarettes _ -_- do 
Smoking tobacco kilograms 


Tota] value manufactured 


Grand total value 


First 11 months 1940 First 11 months 1941 
Volume Value Volume Value 
232, 368 $821, 898 220, 332 $889, 686 
823, 520 | 842. 203 1, 009, 938 979, 925 
4, 116, 672 5, 700, 359 4, 593, 110 6, 799, 840 
1, 383, 835 802, 144 1, 593, 8&3 R86, 995 
6, 566, 395 8, 166, 604 7, 417, 263 9, 556, 446 
3, 334, 024 | 337, 541 4, 045, 516 429, 395 
128, 820 332 361, 246 1, 077 
362 447 996 1, 209 
358, 320 431, 681 
8, 524, 924 9, 988, 127 





Trade Policies of Foreign Coun- 
tries During 1941 
(Continued from p. 7) 


United Kingdom or any allied govern- 
ment. In connection with the general 
Canadian price- control program inaugu- 
rated on December 1, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has announced that it would 
either pay import subsidies or reduce its 
duties and taxes if the price of foreign 
products whose continued importation it 
regarded as essential should rise above 
the price ceilings set for them in the 
Canadian market. 


British Bulk Purchase Arrange- 
ments for Empire Products 


The program initiated early in the war, 
whereby the British Government under- 
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took to purchase, or to underwrite, the 
entire exportable surplus or large quan- 
tities of a wide range of primary prod- 
ucts of the Dominions and colonies, was 
substantially continued during 1941. 
Outstanding among the developments in 
this field during the past year were the 
identical cooperative arrangements en- 
tered into for dealing with the surplus 
problems of Australia and New Zealand 
for the period of the war. 


In addition to the undertakings on the 
part of the British Ministry of Food to 
purchase and pay for the produce that 
could be shipped, it was arranged that 
reserve stocks of storable foodstuffs were 
to be created up to agreed quantities, 
The financial burden of acquiring and 
holding these stocks is to be shared 
equally between the governments, and 
the payments are to be fixed with a view 
to keeping the industries operating effi- 
ciently while avoiding the creation of un- 
manageable surpluses. Apparently rec- 
ognizing that plans for support of pri- 
mary products may require agreements 
involving a large number of countries, it 
is provided that the Dominion Govern- 
ments are to be ready to collaborate in 
any discussions within the British Com- 
monwealth or internationally to consider 
marketing or related problems. 
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Trade Arrangements With 
Allied Areas 


The privileges of trading freely within 
the Empire as members of the sterling 
area have by the end of 1941 been ex. 
tended by Great Britain to Egypt, Iraq, 
the Belgian Congo, the Free French 
areas, and Iceland. The Netherlands In. 
dies have been accorded that status by 
British India, Australia, and other East- 
ern areas. Revised economic agreements 
were entered into with certain Colonies of 
Free French Africa and with the Belgian 
Congo, whereby Great Britain undertook 
to purchase their principal crops and 
raw-material outputs and to furnish es- 
sential supplies for local consumption. 





Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquiries; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Refer- 
Commodities | City and country | ence 
No. 
CHRAIN 
Rice, rough or paddy, | Vancouver, B.C., 739 
good quality. Order Canada 
of 60,000 pounds 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 
by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of De- 
cember 31, 1941. Opposition must be 
filed before February 2, 1942. 


—_— 





” Class number and 
ade-mark ‘ 
Prad commodity 


Winchester No. 10—Entire class. 
Calpa No. 5—Entire class. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Date of 


Trade-mark | Class number and commodity | publi- 

cation 
1941 
Radio—Liver.| No. 3—Pharmaceutical prepa- | Dec. 19. 
rations. 

Livertrate | do Do. 

Jak | No, 2—Insecticides Do. 

Jemima No. 41—Articles in the class Do. 

V | No. 6 and 9—Radio receivers Do. 


and transmitters, ice boxes 
and their accessories. 
Duplex No. 55-—To preserve and put a Do. 
+ high polish and luster on fur- 
niture, automobiles, and 


other objects. 
Pery | No. 50--Toothpicks Dec. 22 
Pery “4 | do Do. 
Climatex No. 10—Preservatives Do. 
Charm No. 48—Soaps, toilet soap, Do. 


face powder, talcum powder, 
rouge, lip stick, eyebrow 
pencil, oil for hair, creme 
for skin, perfumes, dyes, de- 
pilatories, deodorants, 
tooth paste, liquids for 
cleaning teeth,tooth 
brushes, hair brushes, eye- 
brow brushes, etc. 

Celosul No. 38--Transparent paper Dec. 26. 








Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





. date of 
Trade- . I : 
( s ver Ane ’ “a- 
Mark lass number and product publica 
tion 
| 1942 
. ig 
Clipper No. 4-—-Metals, locksmith work, | Jan. 2 
‘ 


tronmongery 
Orion No, 12—-Caoutchouc, gutta- Do. 
percha, cork, etc. 


Sograsin No. 19—Oils, lubricants for | Do. 
Extroiles paints, grease for industrial 
use. 
Steelcote | No. 2)—Adhesives, paints, var- Do. 
Lusta nishes, pastes. 
wax, 
King Su- No. 2i—Plain soap and prepara- Do 
_perba. tions for washing and cleaning 
Krene No. 24— Decorative paper Do. 


Philette No. 32—Heating, blowing and Do. 
ventilating apparatus, ther- 
mogenic tools, matches. 


Orion Stan- No. 36—Machinery and vehicles Do. 
ley Berg- 
mann, 

Philette No. 37—Telegraphs, telephones, | Do. 

radio, and signals | 

Peter Pan | No. 45—Cloth | Do. 
Fintex 
_Krene. 

Krene No. 46—Quiltings, bedclothes, | Do. 


mats, ete. 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and product publi- 
cation 
| 1942 
Konfy No. 50—Footwear in general.| Jan. 2 
Krene No. 52—Walking sticks, um- | Do. 
brellas, pocketbooks, etc. | 
Orion No. 56—Toilet articles b 
Good Neighbor har 69—Winesand alcoholic | jy, 
Colo-Colo beverages. 








* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 10, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued ‘weekly. by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 10 is- 
sue contains these articles: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT TO THE CONGRESS. 


LEND-LEASE AID: CZECHO-SLO- 
VAKIA. 


ADHERENCE TO DECLARATION BY 
UNITED NATIONS. 


PROTECTION OF OFFICIALS AND 
NATIONALS OF COUNTRIES AT 
WAR: AMERICANS IN THE FAR 
EAST. 


MESSAGE OF SOLIDARITY FROM 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 


SEVERANCE OF RELATIONS BY VEN- 
EZUELA WITH GERMANY, ITALY, 
AND JAPAN. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1943. 


ELEVATION OF LEGATIONS TO 
RANK OF EMBASSY: BOLIVIA, 
ECUADOR, PARAGUAY. 


FIRST PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF MINING ENGINEERING AND 
GEOLOGY. 


RESIGNATION OF JOHN VAN A. 
MacMURRAY (FROM THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE). 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 
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Other Publications 


THE ECONOMIC DEFENSE OF THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE: A STUDY 
IN CONFLICTS. American Council on 
Public Affairs. 1941. 170 pp. Price, 
$1.50. A symposium of the Latin Amer- 
ican Economic Institute, containing an 
introduction by William P. Everts and 
contributions by R. F. Behrendt, John 
F. Normano, Fred Lavis, H. B. Davis, 
Rodrigues Silva, E. B. Dietrich, Scott 
Nearing, and the National Planning As- 
sociation. 

Available from: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


CURTAILMENT OF NONDEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES. Henry P._ Seide- 
mann. 1941. 54 pp. Pamphlet No. 30. 
Price, 25 cents. This study was made 
by The Brookings Institution under a 
grant from The Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
5s Bae 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Dry goods and clothing, importers and 
dealers, Costa Rica. 

Petroleum industry, Uruguay. 

Coal, coke, and fuel, importers and ook 
Cuba. 

Lumber, importers and agents, Uruguay. 

Office equipment and supplies, importers 
and dealers, Costa Rica. 

Alcoholic beverages, importers and dealers, 
Jamaica. 

Machinery, 
Costa Rica. 


importers and _ distributors, 





OEM Defense Photo 
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NotTe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


Fe r Eastern, and 
Exchange Rates 


New York Rates ReporTeD BY FEDERAL RESERVE BoARD 


WEEKLY 











































































Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted or 
Novem- | Decem- 9 
1989 1940 | ber 1941 | ber 1941 
ESS eae $3.0516 | $3.2143 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 
Australia. .----..--.-..--...-.. {Pound (official) : 3.22 8. 2280 | 3.2280 3. 2280 
Dollar (free) __-._---- . 8514 g . 8738 . 8817 
Canada.......--..--....-.------ {Dollar (official) ____ ‘9001 9091 ‘9091 9091 
mens Fe Doll . 2296 . 2509 . 2504 
Ns oO . 3016 . 3015 . 3013 . 3012 
oy Zealand... __- < 3. 0638 3. 2271 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements __ a . 4698 . 4716 . 4716 . 4709 
Union of South Africa____..._.- 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9200 3. 9800 
(free) 3. 8300 4.0342 4.0350 4. 6350 
Untied Kingtom............-.- {Pound (oficial) 4.0350 | 4.0350} 4.0350 | 4.0350 
OrriciaL Rates 1n ForeicN CounrtrIigs 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate cea — 
ars of un 
quoted 1938 1939 
Afghanistan... ‘&: Adtenient supeo.....-.-.....---.-.--------- 5 EC Lae oe 
Belgian Congo---..........--- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00___....._....------- | SS Sees 
— \ oe EER I no sets 9, 1600 $0 1689 $0. 1685 
JO LT ee a ——————------— : 1.0122 *.0124 5°. 0121 
Bhlee (Shanghai) : 1 a 4, 0531 *, 2136 °.1188 
China— Manchuria____......- i iinchanccuhninsnerandeses . 2344 - 2845 - 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemla-Moravia__..---- 1 koruna=RM 0.10___.........__..-.-- EE oot 1.0400 *. 0347 5°. 0343 
inchs cietetatnntinng 1 Slovak crown= RM 0.0860____........-.- ames 1.0344 *.0347 §*. 0343 
a a I ae . 1931 2183 | . 2035 
os i RE en  cnseeenomnanion 4.1542 5.0130 | * 4. 5463 
2 SE F - 0203 | . 0216 | *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area__.........- 1 franc=RM 0.0500_..................---- 4, 0200 | - 0288 | . 0251 
pied area_.......- on wenecbnden . 0228 . 0288 | . 0251 
French Indochina_.-.........- 1 piaster=$0 - SE ae . 2269 7, 2880 | 1.2510 
css is initnneeiendl aden . 4000 *, 4006 | *. 4002 
+ en > 1 drachma= RM ERR TSE ES ’, pod $ = 
SE Seer a ES Ee aoe . . 197 ‘ 
ETT aa 6) Se Se! a ee 
| 2 Sa ESET . 0585 a RT ae 
RS ey mS et i aa aes 4.0350 # 4. 8804 € 4.4354 
el ier cintastaich wiped i ceenwosueee . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
di RIT wT : . 2344 . 2845 . 2506 
I ies EE eee . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies___..._...- 1.8925 guilders=$1.00__.............-- SESS . 5284 §. 5501 9, 5334 
Newfoundiand_.............. $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
a a ee 4.375 kroner=$1.00_..................- . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
EERE £P1=£1 sterling._............ sahil ao 4. 0350 § 4. 8804 44. 4354 
Po Serene Governor- | 1 zloty= RM 0.5000..................----------- 1. 2000 . 1886 5, 1884 
100 escudos= £1 sterling ®................--.-.-. 10. 0404 0443 . 0404 
EE are . 0052 *. 0073  *, 0071 
10.95 Sh ana . 0913 *. 0560 *, 0999 
EE LS re . 2395 2399 . 2380 
cadens . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
ee aadinwepen . 4556 1, 5760 7, 5020 
11 b “~ tk Se . 3659 4445 . 4032 
es neuieeteeurs . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
i ie cumenoete \ | See Ae 
a eeeebnses 4, 0200 *, 0231 i *, 0227 
ie eoeebae 1.0200 *, 0231 il *, 0227 











*Nominal. 


tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
§ Average for first 8 months only. 
4 Rate set «3 18, 1941, by — Stabilization Board. 
r 


5 Average fo 
* Based on average for 
' Based on average for 


rst 3 months only. 
und sterling. 
ich franc. 


* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


1° Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


Average for January-August and November-December, 


19 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Life Line of the New World— 
The Pan American Highway 
(Continued from p. 5) 


tourist dollar receives maximum pyr. 


chasing power in Central and South 


American countries. 

Normally, United States citizens spend 
$500,000,000 in foreign travel and 11 times 
this amount in domestic travel. During 
1939, only 14 percent of these travel ex. 
penditures were made in the nations 
south of the Rio Grande. Only $10,000, 
000 was spent in South America by Uniteg 
States citizens, which represents only 2 
percent of the aggregate total spent in 
the tourist-and-travel trade. With inter. 
national conditions tending to confine 
travel to the Western Hemisphere, the 
permanent flow of travel within the 
Americas is a next logical step. The war 
may last a long time, and during this 
period, the Americas can take this im. 
portant means of repairing their cultura] 
and economic fences. 

To complete the Inter-Ainerican High. 
way in Central America approximately 
$80,000,000 will eventually be expended, 
To construct and equip hotels, restay- 
rants, gasoline stations and _ tourists 
camps, to provide mechanical repair 
Services and other facilities now largely 
nonexistent but necessary for travelers, 
potentially, $200,000,000 or more could 
be spent. With the expenditure of these 
large sums, mostly in actual cash, these 
moneys will be utilized again and again 
in commercial transactions with the 
United States and for intra-Central and 
South American trade. Thus, whatever 
sums are expended in Latin America will 
increase in expansive velocity to a huge 
volume of permanent credits and dollar 
exchange. At the same time, as the vol- 
ume of travel increases, more funds will 
be made available to each of the other 
American Republics to complete and im- 
prove their sections of the Pan American 
Highway and for the purpose of extend- 
ing auxiliary highways to tap untouched, 
important mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducing areas in the interior. The eco- 
nomic, military, cultural, and _ political 
significance of perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of United States citizens 
spending hundreds of millions of tourist 
dollars and commercial funds in Central 
and South America, bolstering a weak- 
ened economy, cannot be overempha- 
sized. For the first time it will be pos- 
sible to create the actual physical in- 
termingling of the peoples of all the 
Americas. These peoples now unified by 
the surging impulse to defend the con- 
tinent against treacherous aggressors 
may soon have the opportunity of ex- 
changing individually the firm hand- 
clasp of solidarity. 
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Through the medium of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway, the face-to-face relation- 
ships in trade, travel, and cultural ex- 
change for which Pan American groups 
pave striven for so long, can now be ac- 
complished more easily. Particularly in 
these troubled times, the highway affords 
an unparalleled opportunity for United 
States tourists and travelers to imple- 
ment the good-will efforts which have 
been so important a part of United States 
foreign policy toward the other twenty 
American Republics. 


Costa Rica to Spend $8,000,000 
to Complete Inter-American 
Highway 


The State Department announced on 
January 16 that the United States would 
cooperate in the construction of the In- 
ter-American Highway through Costa 
Rica. In accordance with the agreement 
and the diplomatic exchange of notes, 
Costa Rica will assume at least one-third 
of the cost of construction. The re- 
maining two-thirds cost will be assumed 
by the United States. 

This is the first exchange of notes un- 
der the provisions of the act of December 
96, 1941, authorizing the expenditure by 
the United States of $20,000,000 for the 
purpose of cooperating with the five Cen- 
tral American Republics and Panama for 
the completion of construction of the In- 
ter-American Highway (the Central 
American Section of the Pan American 
Highway System) through their terri- 
tories. The Costa Rican Minister of Pub- 
lic Works and Agriculture, Alfredo Volio, 
came to Washington to negotiate the dip- 
lomatic and financial arrangements. 

It is understood that of the total Con- 
gressional appropriation of $20,000,000, 
Costa Rica will receive $5,400,000. In the 
note handed to Secretary of State Hull by 
Luis Fernandez, Minister to the United 
States from Costa Rica, it was stated that 
Costa Rica is committed to assume at 
least one-third of the cost of construc- 
tion of the road, and to this end has 
completed financial arrangements with 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
under which it has received a credit of 
$2,200,000. The expenditure of this sum 
is limited to construction work on the 
Inter-American Highway in Costa Rica. 

The note also set forth that Costa Rica 
owns road-building equipment, materials, 
and other unused road-building supplies 
valued at $400,000. This material will be 
made available by the Costa Rican gov- 
ernment for work on the highway. 

The Department of State also an- 
nounced that assurances embodied in the 
law of December 26, 1941, are being 
sought from E] Salvador, Guatemala, Nic- 
afagua, Panama, and Honduras in order 
that financial cooperation may be ex- 
tended to these nations. It is expected 
that, once these assurances have been 
secured and the necessary appropriations 
are made available, as provided by the 
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NotTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for | drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba— 


nited States dollars to the 


peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 

















Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ° 
Oct. Nov. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina...... Paper peso.....- A 3.70 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Jan. 8 
SIE Se siidetiavadadast 14.32 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 Do. 
pee W Ue Wine BR OO Ce { £3) |}Dee. 30 
Pose moaptet.... sock. 4.33 4.37 4.24 4.20 4.24 | Jan. 8 
DOT ccawsta “Boliviano. _..... | ae ee: 32 34 39. 09 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 Dec. 31 
i te RAEI ah ae 245. 46 56.71 50. 00 49.17 48.25 | Middle 
of De- 
cember 
ee Milvels.......... | ESSE te 16. 829 | 4 16. 500 | $16. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Dec. 27 
Free market... ....---...- 319. 706 19. 789 19,678 | 19. 650 19. 650 Do. 
Special free market_----- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600] 20.600 Do 
ESS 20. 826 21. 421 20. 358 20. 432 19. 762 Do. 
| aie ER ae Gti nnn tincsueoss 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Dec. 29 
Export draft _.......-- 25. 00 25. 00 25 00 25. 00 25.00 Do. 
Curb market_......--- 32. 47 33.04 33. 65 33. 53 31. 23 Do 
PU icici tatik tin viiacnexwinitieiases 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange ---..-..-- 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mints Goler...........}........ $31.13 $1.15 $1.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar-.....|......._}-._..._- $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Colombia.......|....- ee oh re 1.75 By! ey SRR, S Or: 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic-_---_--- 1.755 a » BAR Berea 1. 755 
Stabilization Fund__....|_...__- oy Sie RES OEY FRAO oy See Feu pae 
a ear 1.78 FP SRR Sea 1.80 | Oct. 17 
Costa Rica___.. a Uncontrolled_..........- 5. 67 5.70 5.82 5.81 5.75 Jan. 7 
Controlieg..<............ 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ara eS oo ae SO EE 93 - 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 3 
Ecuador.......- | EE Central Bank (Official) _|-_..._.- 716. 42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 Do. 
Honduras. ._._. Lempira.._...-- Gia dihecannsetadnes 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
Sa th acnanien UE saa bidtgidatntinne states 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4.86 4. 86 Do. 
Nicaragua..._.. Cordoba... -....-.- TR iiccndcemabodaeed 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Do. 
| ORS are 5.35 6. 36 5. 66 5. 61 5. 40 Do. 
Paraguay......- Paper peso-..._- | SCAR Fer ae *70.00 | 334.48 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Nov. 29 
_ ,  >ResneREN Sn aA Saikeik iu omnaninicamaivay 5.33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Jan. 3 
Salvador....... CO is siisticowed © SS SEE eS 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay....... | GRRE SO | _ SEE - 3626 . 3755 . 4550 -4791} *%, 5263) Do. 
Controlled free.........- 4995 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266; Do. 
Veneruela...... OD aincianes Controle ...........<...- 3.19 3.19 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
RES EEE SST ESS 3.77 3. 95 3.76 Do. 























1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

§ July-Dec. 

§ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 
‘July 13-Dee. 31. 


* For Class 2 merchandise... .....- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise-_-.......- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise... ....... 1.95 (July-Dec.) 


These rates prevail at present. 


1 June-Dec. 

* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 


Note.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 ‘or rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





law passed by Congress, the work on the 
Inter-American Highway will be greatly 
accelerated. 


An “all-weather highway” has already 
been completed across Guatemala. Funds 
allocated to Guatemala will be used to 
improve its existing highway. During 
the past year substantial progress has 
been made in El] Salvador. A hard-sur- 
faced road has been completed over a 
major part of its section of the highway. 
In Nicaragua the route from Sebaco to 
Dirianba by way of Managua, Capital of 
Nicaragua, will soon be finished in Costa 
Rica. In Panama the Rio Hato section 
of the highway will probably be com- 
pleted during the summer of 1942. This 
route runs approximately 80 miles from 
the Panama Canal to Rio Hato, site of a 
large United States airport now under 
construction. 


In Secretary of State Hull’s reply, he 
set forth that it was the intention of the 


United States to extend to Costa Rica 
the cooperation envisaged in the law, sub- 
ject to appropriation of funds by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Upon receipt 
of necessary assurances from the other 
American republics specifically desig- 
nated under the law, they, too, can re- 
ceive financial assistance. 


In his note Mr. Hull stated, “You are, 
of course, aware that by the terms of 
the law the survey and construction work 
authorized shall be under the administra- 
tion of the Public Roads Administration, 
Federal Works Agency. It is understood 
that you are now making a subsidiary 
agreement with the Administration to 
carry out this provision of the law.” 

The agreement was signed January 16, 
1942, by the Minister of Costa Rica and 
is ready for signature by officials of the 
United States Public Roads Administra- 
tion. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
January 20, 1942: 

No. 239—Clearance Proposal Procedure 
Amended. 


According to Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 5, dated January 17, 1942, the clear- 
ance proposal procedure, originally out- 
lined in announcement No. 151 in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for August 16, 
1941, has been amended. 

Where assistance of the Office of Ex- 
port Control is solicited in the obtaining 
of a priority rating from the Office of 
Production Management, an Export Li- 
cense Application, in proper form, must 
be submitted with the PD-1 form unless 
export is intended to be made under ex- 
isting General or Unlimited License, in 
which case such a statement must be 
made. 

No. 240—Amendment of General Licenses 
for Canada (G-1) and Newfound- 
land (G—47). 

According to Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 5, dated January 17, 1942, General 
Licenses for Canada (G-1) and New- 
foundland (G-47) have been amended to 
permit shipments on and after January 
20, 1942, under those General Licenses of 
the following: 





Reference in 

Comprehen- 

sive Export 
Control 
Schedule 
No. 5 


Commodities 


Page 
Brass and bronze (all forms) _- 7 
Diamonds, industrial: 

Diamond dust, industrial 20 
Tools incorporating industrial dia- 

monds (all forms) : ‘ 65 
Diamonds, industrial, metal alloy 

slugs containing - ---- : 21 
Mercury (ali forms, including salts and 


compounds) _ __ pi 45 
Mica—built-up and mica products (all 
forms) - - 45 


Mica manufactures (all forms except 

mica stove windows) _. 15 
Platinum group metals and platinum 

group salts and compounds (all forms) 54 
Rubber: Rubber and balata belting, 

other. __. Al 
Tin (all forms) ‘ 64 
Tungsten (all forms through tungstic 

acid, including salts and compounds) 66 
Zine (all forms through zinc suifide, in- 

cluding salts and compounds) ___ 70 





{This amends Announcement No. 207 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 6, 1941.] 

No. 241—Amendment to General Li- 
censes for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (G—-2), Greenland (G—61), Ice- 
land (G-—62), and Philippine Islands 
(G-63) 

The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that effective 
_ January 20, 1942, General Licenses for 

Great Britain and Northern Irelana 
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4 


(G-2), Greenland (G-61), Iceland 
(G62), and the Philippine Islands 
(G63) will be authorized for all articles 
and materials except the following arti- 
cles and materials and the forms, con- 
versions, and derivatives thereof: 


1. Articles and materials designated in 
the President’s Proclamation No. 
2465, dated March 4, 1941 (tech- 
nical data). 

2. Industrial diamonds. 

3. Tungsten. 

4. Zinc. 

5. Platinum group metals. 

6. Titanium and titanium salts and 
compounds. 

7. Brass and bronze. 

8. Mica. 

9. Atropine. 

10. Cork. 

11. Quinine 

12. Tin 

13. Belladonna. 

14. Caffein 

15. Silk. 

16. Graphite. 

17. Hyoscyamus (henbane) 

18. Mercury and mercury metal 

19. Mesothorium, salts and compounds 

20. Radium. 

21. Rochelle salts. 

22. Uranium salts and compounds. 

23. Digitalis seeds. 

24. Hempseed. 

25. Teakwood. 

26. Sitka spruce. 

27. Douglas fir. 

28. Theobromine. 

29. Theophylline. 

30. Rubber, crude. 


This instruction supersedes all previ- 
ous instructions respecting the articles 
and materials authorized for exportation 
under the general licenses referred to, 
and any provisions to the contrary con- 
tained in Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 5 should be disregarded. 


No. 242—Amendment to General Licenses 
for Canada (G-1) and Newfoundland 
(G—47) 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, effective 
January 20, 1942, General License G-1, 
authorizing exports to Canada, and Gen- 
eral License G-47, authorizing exports to 
Newfoundland, have been amended to 
permit the exportation under those li- 
censes of all articles and materials ex- 
cept the following and the forms, con- 
versions, and derivatives thereof: 

1. Articles and materials designated in 
the President’s Proclamation No 
2465, dated March 4, 1941 (technical 
data). 

Titanium and titanium salts and 
compounds 

Atrop ne 

Cork. 

Quinine. 

Belladonna 

Caffein. 

. Graphite. 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 

. Mesothorium, salts and compounds 

. Radium. 
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12. Rochelle salts. 

13. Uranium, salts and compounds, 

14. Digitalis seeds. 

15. Hempseed. 

16. Teakwood. 

17. Sitka spruce. 

18. Douglas fir. 

19. Theobromine. 

20. Theophylline. 

21. Rubber, crude. 

22. Industrial diamonds. (However, the — 
forms of industrial diamonds } : 
in No. 240 above are authorized for © 
exportation under general licenge 
to Canada and Newfoundland.) 

23. Mica. (However, the forms of mica 
listed in No. 240 above are author. 
ized for exportation under genergj 
license to Canada and Newfound. 
land.) 

24. Silk, except Swiss silk bolting cloth, 
which may be exported under 
eral G-1 to Canada and G-47 to 
Newfoundland 


This instruction supersedes all preyj- 
ous instructions respecting the articles © 
and materials authorized for exportation ” 
under the general licenses referred to, 
and any provisions to the contrary con- fol 
tained in Comprehensive Export Control ; 
Schedule No. 5 should be disregarded. 


No. 243—General License for Shipments 
to Representatives of the United States, |)” 
Members of American Armed Forces, ‘ 
and Their Immediate Families yy? 


Under an amendment to General Li- 
cense No. GUS, the exportation of all 
articles and materials to any destination 
to representatives of the United States 
and members of our armed forces has” 
been authorized when such articles and 
materials are shipped in quantities guf- 
ficient solely for official use or for the © 
personal use of the consignee and his im- 
mediate family. Such shipments may 
therefore be made without the necessity 
of making individual license applications. 

(This amends Announcement No. 40 in jj 
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No. 244—Amendment to Unlimited ie ' 
cense for the Universal Trading Cor ‘ae. 
poration F 


The Unlimited License issued to the see 
Universal Trading Corporation authori 9a 
ing exportations to the Chinese National 
Government, or an agency thereof, ii 
Unoccupied China has been amended t@ 
include the following, together with # 























forms, conversions, and _ deriva 
thereof: 
Copper 
Machine tools, including only 
Dies 
Twist and other drills 
Milling cutters 
Reamers 
Taps 
Nickel d 
Petroleum products, including only— 
Crude oils 4 
Gas oil 
Kerosene 





Disti'late fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 











The provisions respecting prior 
certificate requirements authorizing @ 
porters to make shipments under 
Unlimited License remain unchanged.” 
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